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THE LIBERATION OF YUGOSLAVIA 


Four years ago, on March 27th, 1941, the Yugoslav Government was over- 
thrown by a popular revolt, headed by the army, because it had com- 
pounded with the Germans. The Regent, Prince Paul, was deposed. 
King Peter, aged seventeen, was enthroned. France had collapsed, 
Russia was not in the war, Great Britain was alone. The invasion of 
Yugoslavia by the German and Italian armies became certain. It was 
equally certain that the Yugoslav Army would be overwhelmed by weight 
of numbers and of metal. The capital, Belgrade, was near the frontier and 
almost without defences. Great Britain could give no help. 

The revolt, which was entirely Serb, seemed a mad enterprise to 
calculating observers. But the Serbs, our Allies in the last war, would 
in no circumstance accept German domination, and they believed deeply 
in the ultimate triumph of Great Britain. 

On April 6th the Germans bombed Belgrade. According to the 
estimate of the Municipality, over 20,000 men,-women and children were 
killed in three days. The Yugoslav Army, which had not even com- 
pleted its mobilisation, was desperately short of tanks, aeroplanes and 
heavy artillery. Croat contingents deserted in vast numbers. The Army 
was broken and scattered—nothing else, indeed, had been expected. The 
remnant made for the mountains and rallied round General Mihailovitch 
who had, for years, foreseen all that would happen and had in vain urged 
the Yugoslav Government and General Staff to build defensive positions 
and accumulate stores in the mountains where alone there was a possi- 
bility of prolonged, armed resistance, 

On May 15th Croatia was declared an independent kingdom nominally 
under the Duke of Spalato but, in reality, under the Poglavnik, or Fithrer, 
Pavelitch, who was the head of the Ustash, a terrorist organisation, 
modelled on the German §.8. Croatia declared war on Great Britain on 
December 14th, 1941. 

The men who rallied around Mihailovitch were known as Cheiniks, 
the traditional name of the Serb guerrillas who had liberated their country 
from Turkish domination. They were reinforced by constant arrivals 
from all parts of the country. But the nucleus of General Mihailovitch’s 
force was the re-organised remnant of the Regular Army, mostly Serbs. 
Their methods, subsequently, were those of guerrillas, but their true 
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character and their discipline, in so far as they were under Mihailovitch’s 
command, was that of Regulars. Because of the confusion and the 
variety of warfare over so vast a country a8 Yugoslavia, the authority of 
different commanders sometimes overlapped or conflicted, and there were 
armed marauding bands of uncertain allegaince. General Mihailovitch’s 
purpose was clear from the beginning—it had, indeed, been clear long 
before the war. It was this—to hold the mountain strongholds, to main- 
tain a regular force in being, to harry the enemy as much as his supplies 
of arms and ammunition would allow, but without incurring such losses 
as would prejudice his final, decisive action or draw upon the townships 
and villages reprisals murderous and destructive out of all reasonable pro- 
portion, and to organise the whole country for the national rising which, 
with his Regulars as its cadre, would coincide with the ascendency of 
British arms (in which he never doubted) and liberate all Yugoslavia." 

Josip Broz, later on to be known as Marshal Tito, did not arrive in 
Yugoslavia until the autumn of 1941. He began to rally some of the 
marauding bands, who formed a kind of Jacquerie, and to reorganise 
the small Communist movement of Yugoslavia. At first his men 
collaborated with the Chetniks, but, very soon, turned against them, 
and so began the main civil war in Yugoslavia.? His purpose was to 
establish a despotism which, while outwardly democratic, would be 
‘ totalitarian ’ in reality, and would, by breaking up Serbia and excluding 
Serbs from principal positions of power, reduce the Serbs to a subordinate 
status amongst a people of whom they were the majority. His interest 
in fighting the Germans was but secondary—as events have shown—but 
he had to make it appear his primary purpose as long as it enabled him 
to obtain supplies of arms and ammunition from Great Britain. Thanks 
to these supplies, he is ‘now able to leave the Germans alone and to 
concentrate upon his primary task, the creation of a Yugoslav 
‘totalitarian ’ state under Communist control within the Russian ‘sphere 
of influence.’ 

On March 27th, 1941, the day of the popular revolt, Mr. Churchill 
declared in the House of Commons, that “ the Yugoslav nation has found 
its soul.” On April 22nd, Mr. Eden declared in the House that it was 
‘the firm intention ’ of the British Government ‘ to restore the indepen- 
dence of Yugoslavia.’ On September 8th, 1943, a declaration by Sir 
Henry Maitland Wilson, Commander-in-Chief in the Middle East, was 
broadcast to the Greeks and the Yugoslavs, saying that ‘the hour of 
final liberation has been brought much nearer, but it is not here yet.’ ® 

Liberation has come to Greece and to the greater part of Yugoslavia. 
But it wears an entirely different aspect in the two countries—so different, 
indeed, that the word Liberation means one thing in Greece and another 
in Yugoslavia. 


i For details of the early period of the war in Yugoslavia, vide The Nineteenth Century 
and After, August, 1943, and January, 1944. _ 

2 Vide Tito’s own article in the Free World (New York), June 1944, and the analysis 
thereof in The Nineteenth Century and After, September, 1944, pp. 104 ff. 

% The Times, September 9th, 1943. 
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What does it mean in Yugoslavia? A survey of the Yugoslav 
situation, as it is now, will give the answer. That situation is as 
follows :— 

Despite the successes in the field, the Germans were unable to establish 
an effective authority in Yugoslavia, least of all in Serbia. They gave up 
the attempt at least a year ago, and were content with keeping a watch 
in Belgrade and protecting their lines of communication. They knew 
that their own instrument, General Neditch and his ‘ Puppet Govern- 
ment ’ in Belgrade enjoyed no popular support, and that his limited power 
depended entirely on the presence of the German army of occupation. In 
Croatia, the peasant leader, Dr. Matchek, enjoyed a widespread moral 
authority, although he was kept in semi-seclusion by the Germans. But 
in Serbia the only authority which was respected by the nation as a whole 
was that of ‘ Drazha’s movement,’ as it was affectionately called, after 
Drazha Mihailovitch. 

This movement was supported by the Central National Committes, 
in which all parties, except the Communists, were represented. Jts secret 
meetings were attended by delegates from the whole of Yugoslavia— 
from Croatia and Slovenia, as well as from Serbia. ‘ Drazha’ had the 
support of the trade unions and of the Serbian co-operatives. He had a 
large following even in Belgrade itself. The Serb countryside was almost 
entirely with him. His organisation came to exercise all real authority, 
both administrative and military. How extensive this organisation was, 
is shown by the manner in which his men rescued British and American 
airmen, even in regions hundreds of miles apart, some of them occupied 
by the enemy (with whom he had many sharp engagements while engaged 
in these rescues), and transported them to safety, so that they were able 
to rejoin their own units in Italy. 

The Communist movement failed completely in Serbia. In the 
summer of last year the Communists attempted an invasion of Serbian 
territory from across the Bosnian border. Amongst them were many 
Ustashis, who had deserted when they began to understand that the 
Germans were losing the war, as well as Italians, Hungarians and Bulgars. 
But everywhere they met with hostility on the part of the peasants. In 
the end they were driven out. 

As the Russian Army advanced into Yugoslavia, the Germans 
tightened their cordons around Mihailovitch’s organisation, especially 
in the towns. Thousands of his men were executed, thousands more were 
sent to Germany for forced labour (some have arrived in this country, 
after escaping from the Germans on the Western Front, and are now being 
denounced here as ‘ German agents ’ by the agents of Tito. 

Mihailovitch undertook a series of military operations against the 
Germans and sent delegates to the Russian commanders with a view 
to collaboration. There was collaboration in battles fought near 
the towns of Smederevo, Vavrvarin, Deligrad, Krusevats, and else- 
where. Krusevats was captured from the Germans by Chetniks, acting 
under orders from Mihailovitch, alone and handed over to the Russians.‘ 


« Vide The Nineteenth Century and After, February, 1945, p. 58, 
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But after a time the Russians refused to collaborate—their orders, it 
seemed, were to collaborate with Partisans only. The Russians began to 
disarm the Chetniks, wherever contact was established, while the Partisans 
attacked the Chetniks in the rear. The Chetniks were, therefore, hemmed 
in by three armies—-the Russian, the Partisan and the German. To avoid 
clashes with the Russians, Mihailovitch ordered his men to abandon 
Serbia and withdraw into Bosnia and the Sandjak. The Russians, in the 
regions occupied by themselves, handed all civil authority over to the 
Partisans who received-tbeir orders from Tito. This, as well as the general 
attitude of the Russians, caused profound disillusionment amongst the 
population. 

The Partisans usually enter townships and districts behind the 
Russians, set up their own administration and carry out ‘ purges.’ They 
wear different kinds of uniforms—German, Italian, Croat, as well as 
Yugoslav. The officers and Political Commissars are well dressed, usually 
in British or American uniforms. The Partisan army is made up of 
Germans, Hungarians, Italians, Bulgars, and international Communists, 
as well as Yugoslavs. Their weapons are British, American, German, 
Italian and Russian. Ustashis join them in ever-increasing numbers and, 
in this way, escape punishment as ‘ war-criminals ’ (their chief ‘ crime ’ 
was the terrible massacre of Serbs in the early part of the war). 

The ‘ Quisling,’ Neditch, has fled to Germany, or has been taken there. 
Ljotitch, the leader of the only movement in Serbia that could rightly 
be called ‘ Fascist,’ has followed him. Neditch’s army has withdrawn to 
Slovenia in the hope of joining the British and Americans, whom they, 
rightly or wrongly, expect to arrive before long. The rank and file of 
Neditch’s army is, and always was, pro-British at heart. 

When the Partisans had established their administration in Belgrade, 


they arrested followers both of Mihailovitch and of Neditch. It is” 


credibly reported that the executions total some 6,000. 

The Partisans destroy all who oppose them, or even differ from them 
openly, by labelling them ‘traitors’ or ‘ collaborationists ’ and sending 
them to concentration camps or to execution. To deceive foreign obser- 
vers, and foreign opinion generally, they avoid the words Communist 
and Communism, and speak only of ‘ anti-Fascism,’ of ‘ democracy,’ of 
the ‘ will of the people,’ of ‘ national liberation ’ and so on. But all their 
organisations—the ‘ Anti-Fascist Council,’ the ‘National Liberation 
Front,’ and so on—are Communist or controlled by Communists. They 
have no use for the King or for the Royal Yugoslav Government (with 
Shubashitch as Prime Minister) except to make a favourable impression 
abroad and to make sure that U.N.R.R.A. will send supplies. 

Their chief organisations are as follows :— 

(1) The Anti-Fascist Council of the National Liberation of Yugoslavia 
(AVNOJ) has legislative authority and has replaced the Parliament. The 
President of the Council is Dr. Ivan Ribar. 

(2) The National Committee of Liberation, with Tito as President. It 
is the central executive organ. It swallowed the Royal Yugoslav 
Government and formed the so-called Government of Yugoslavia for the 
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sake of appearances. But it is the Committee itself that governs Yugo- 
slavia. It is divided into Commissariats, which have replaced the former 
Ministries. Each of the new federal states of Yugoslavia—Serbia, Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, Croatia, Slovenia, Montenegro, and Macedonia—has 
its own commissars in the Committee. 

There is a National Committee of Liberation in every commune, 
village, or town, exercising local administrative authority. There is also 
a National Committee of Liberation in every institution or office, and all 
employees are under its orders. The members of these committees are 
nearly all Communists. 

(3) The National Army of Liberation of Yugoslavia (NOJ), with Tito 
as commander-in-chief. 

(4); Committee for the Protection of the People (OZNA). This organisation 
is analogous to the German Gestapo. Its headquarters are in Belgrade, 
but its authority is being extended to the rest of the country. Most of its 
members belong to the Communist Party. It has unlimited power to 
arrest and imprison. It is a terrorist organisation and its methods are 
the same as those of the Gestapo. 

Supreme authority is vested in six persons. They are Tito, Alexander 
Rankovitch, Kosta Nagy (a Hungarian from Voyvodina), Arsa Yovano- 
vitch, Milovan Djulas, Peko Dapchevitch, and Kocha Popovitch. They 
are all Communists, with the possible exception of Yovanovitch. They 
control the Government, the civil service, the army, the police, and 
propaganda. 

The only political party which is tolerated—because it is itself the 
master—is the Communist National Liberation Front (NOF). 

It is the counterpart of the German National Socialist Party and 
of the former Italian Fascist Party. All political meetings, all public 
demonstrations are held by this party. All resolutions, all slogans, 
all speeches are made by this party or on behalf of this party and no 
other. 

Elections for the Anti-Fascist Council were held soon after the Germans 
left Belgrade. But they were not elections in the proper sense of the 
term. The candidates were first nominated and then ‘ elected ’ because 
no other candidates were allowed. ‘ Elections ’ for the numerous Libera- 
tion Committees are held in the same way. The candidates, mostly Com- 
munists, are nominated and then returned unopposed because there are 
no others—and because no dissent of any sort is tolerated. 

The National Liberation Front has exclusive control of propaganda 
through the press, wireless, lectures, books and pamphlets. An organisa- 
tion called ‘Kultura’ has a monopoly of all publications. Special 
propaganda is conducted in the army by the Political Commissars, who 
are all Communists. The main slogans and headlines of propaganda in 
Yugoslavia have been ‘ Long Live the Soviet Union,’ ‘ Long Live the 
Communist Party of Yugoslavia,’ ‘Long Live Tito,’ ‘Down with the 
Traitors Neditch, Pavolitch and Mihailovitch’ and so on. The slogan 
* Long Live the Communist Party’ has been dropped because it helps to 
reveal the reality which the Dictatorship is at pains to conceal. Special 
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demonstrations were organised against King Peter—civil servants were 
compelled to take part, peasants were collected from neighbouring 
villages or rounded up in the markets, and forced to demonstrate. 

The treatment of the national minorities varies from case to case in 
accordance with Communist policy. Although the Hungarians committed 
appalling atrocities, especially at Novy Sad, in the Voyvodina, where they 
carried out a massacre of Serbs and Jews in 1941, they are favoured. The 
Serbs are a majority in the Voyvodina, but the Hungarians are in control 
under the command of Kosta Nagy. 2 

Albanians are also favoured in so far as none are held responsible for 
crimes committed against Serbs. 

In Macedonia a new Macedonian nation is being created. Persons 
whose names end in ‘-itch’ (Serb) or ‘-off’ (Bulgar), must adopt the 
ending ‘ -ski’ (Macedonian). 

It is credibly reported that the German minority in the Banat has 
been exterminated, though some escaped with the German forces which 
retreated before the invading Russians. This report is born out by a 
correspondent of The Times who recently returned from Yugoslavia. He. 
states that a Russian lieutenant was killed in the region inhabited by the 
‘ Swabians "—as the German peasants who have been living in the Banat 
since the 18th century are called—and that 150 of these Germans were 
shot by the Russians as a reprisal. He also states that ‘some partisans 
have urged that if Yugoslav nationals now in prison camps in Germany 
“ liquidated,” the same treatment should be meted out to the “ Schwab ” 
population.’ This, he adds, ‘would solve the most pressing minority 
problem of northern Yugoslavia.’ 5 

The economic life of Yugoslavia is being brought under the control of 
the National Liberation Committee. The boards of directors in all state 
banks have been replaced by agents of the Committee. All boards of 
directors in private banks have been dismissed. Special commissars have 
been appointed to take charge of private companies. 

The Dictatorship is intensely unpoptlar. It is the many executions 
without trial and the reign of terror generally which have done most to 
make it so. 

Nor is Tito and his Partisan army waging serious warfare against the 
Germans, although it is claimed on his behalf that he commands a force 
of 500,000 men * which has been equipped, chiefly, by Great Britain. 
Indeed, the Germans are, if anything, useful to his purpose. They keep 
the Chetniks under Mihailovitch heavily engaged, and they also keep 
down the population wherever they are in control. This enables Tito to 
carry out his main purpose—namely, to attack the Chetniks in the rear 
and destroy every genuinely popular movement in Yugoslavia and to 
consolidate and extend his ‘ totalitarian ’ despotism. 


5 Vide The Times, March 9th, 1945. The Times itself makes no comment. 

The fluctuations of population have been so many and so radical in Yugoslavia during 
the war, that the relevant statistics must be largely conjectural. It is probable that the 
German minority in all Yugoslavia is about 500,000. 

6 Vide The New Statesman and Nation, January 27th, 1945, p- 53, col. 1. 
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But ever-growing multitudes of Serbian peasants have waited for the 
spring to come. The mountains and forests will be more hospitable then, 
and will afford a refuge from ‘ Liberation.’ 

F. A. Voter. 


FAIR COMMENT 


‘An ExcrerTionaL WINTER’ 


Wits Easter Sunday, the feast of renewal, falling on April Ist, we salute 
the departure—so we hope—of what we suppose to have been one of the 
most trying winters ever endured: that is, as regards weather, apart 
from war. Snow, iron frosts, sudden thaws, fog, mist, gales, a few 
thunderstorms in the midst of cold, and an earthquake. Of course the 
meteorologists, producing their half-century’s statistics, will assure us 
that no such winter, varied in violence, has tormented us since some other 
winter, remembered only by the aged. The Englishman loves to believe 
that his climate, like his mind, is moderate ; given to compromise. At 
the same time he likes to suspect, under suffering, that it is growing 
worse. He never will admit that it was always eager to play pranks of 
excess, to puzzle him with eccentricities. He will not allow that its 
supposed exceptions are really its general rule. 


Atways ABNORMAL 


Yet the testimony of our ancestors, before the age of incredible 
statistics, suggests that our moderate winters, as well as our joyous 
springs, warm summers~-and fruitful autumns, are myths and dreams, 
popularised by indoor poets who mark out the months with false floral 
decorations. Always, therefore, our seasons appear rebellious. Shake- 
speare’s Midsummer Night’s Dream has recently been revived in London. 
Titania’s complaint sounded again— 

The seasons alter : hoary-headed frosts 

. Fall in the fresh lap of the crimson rose ; 
And on old Hiems’ chin and icy crown 
An odorous chaplet of sweet summer buds 
Is, as in mockery, set : the spring, the summer, 
The childing autumn, angry winter, change 
Their wonted liveries . . . 


Not at all! The same old climate in Shakespeare’s day as now. 
Titania was typically English. Those were not ‘ forgeries of jealousy ’ ; 
the fooling of fairies. All that was just the English climate, behaving 
abnormally—as usual. 


Wuere To Live 


Where are we to live after the war ? The problem debated in millions 
of conversations for years past. Although we seem to get no nearer to 
its solution, I find that most people, planning on their own, are strangely 
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hopeful. There will surely be something ready for us somewhere. And 
something better no doubt than the neglected, damp or damaged house, 
or bungalow or flat, which, if it has escaped the prevalent plague of dry- 
rot, seems at last to be mildewed with horrid memories. Crowds of the 
hopeful deposit their names with the house agents who seem on the whole 
to be cheerful folk. They do not deliberately discourage applicants. 
They do not talk in terms of the pre-fabricated. They do not offer a 
pretty little Portal home, or an aluminium alloy bungalow. (Wisely, 
because there aren’t any.) Like the Minister of Works, they seem to 
have discarded temporary constructions. They offer the permanent, 
which, as many philosophers will agree, is also the non-existent. They 
offer. But nothing happens. 


Exprct NorHIne 


In this attitude of elusive deference the agents resemble those dodging 
helpers who ring the bell or tap the door to ask if they can polish off some 
little job in the window-cleaning, gardening or repairing line, and, when 
you say ‘ yes,’ promise to return ; and then depart and are never heard 
of again. Perhaps it would be better gradually to break the news to the 
wives at home, if not to the men abroad. Stay where you’re put, or 
snatch what you can, and don’t expect anything better. For how long, 
after the war, must we be so patient ? To answer that question, apply 
as your fancy prompts you, to one or more or all of a number of unco- 
ordinated authorities, each with authority incomplete. Ask the Minister 
of Works, the Ministry of Aircraft Production, the Director-General of 
Aircraft Production, the Minister of Reconstruction, the Minister of 
Health, the Minister of Town and Country Planning. By the time this 
appears, there may be a comprehensive Ministry of Housing. I doubt if 
there will be any more houses. As that witty man, the late Philip 
Guedalla, used to put it: ‘Governments in difficulties always suppose 
that the swiftest way of solving any urgent problem is to create a Ministry 
of it.’ 


‘Toe Way or PEACE’ 


The wisest experts are surely those who promise nothing, after the 
war. Peace will not bring plenty ; or any great additions to the food 
ration, said the Minister of Food, last month. With like caution, the 
Secretary of the Wholesale Textile Association warned us not to expect 
more clothes for fewer coupons. What will it matter, if, superficially, 
1946 is a lean and shabby year, so long as the war is ended ? ‘ Guide our 
feet into the way of peace.’ We may quote the ancient prayer, with 
complete indifference concerning post-war inconveniences and shortages : 
so long as the way of destruction is ended ; so long as there is a shortage 

_of bombs. 


A Frenzy For Fraups 


One of the most astonishing incidents in the book auctions of this 
season (so far) was the amazing price, given at the sale of the library of 
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the late Walter B. Slater, for a nearly complete collection of—forgeries ! 
These were the ‘ Nineteenth Century Pamphlets,’ the ‘ nature ’ of which 
was.so brilliantly analysed by John Carter and Graham Pollard, in 1934, 
They were the inventions, as one may indulgently put it, of the eminent 
bibliographer and ‘ first-edition ’ fabricator, Thomas J. Wise. No book- 
collector—indeed no literary historian—can forget the sensation caused 
by the exposure of frauds that made those of Ireland and John Payne 
Collier look clumsy. (Chatterton’s, of course, have long been forgiven 
on the ground of their literary merit.) At the time of Wise’s death, Mr. 
John Carter, writing in The Spectator of May 21st, 1937, remarked : ‘ It 
was almost as if the Bank of England had been caught uttering counter- 
feit money.’ Great, but impotent, was the indignation of American and 
British collectors. Apparently they have not suffered in pocket so much 
as they once feared. The total price given for the Foreerie; in February 
was £287, and-one of them, the now famous or infamous Reading Sonnets, 
by Mrs. Browning, actually fetched more as a fraud (£43) than it had, at 
least once before, as a supposedly genuine rarity. In 1906 it fetched 
only £33. Bibliophiles and book-collectors have abandoned themselves 
to many foolish fashions in the past. Is there now to be a frenzy for fakes, 
a craze for cheats, stimulating the ingenuity and industry of swindlers ? 


‘ TREASURABLE ITEMS’ 


Personally, privately, I cannot regret that the Wise Forgeries sold so 
well; since I possess a certain number of them purchased from that 
remarkable man. I am sorry that I threw them aside in a rage when the 
exposure was made. I shall now recover them as ‘ treasurable items ’— 
a phrase dear to Mr. Wise, who, I really believe, coaxed himself into 
believing in his own creations. But not quite. He must have been 
vexed when it was discovered that there were other forgers about, 
following in his footsteps. One day, in 1916, I bought from a well-known 
dealer a pamphlet called Dead Love by Swinburne, originally printed in 
Once a Week for October, 1862. I paid £8 8s. Upon examination its 
gleaming freshness excited my suspicion. I took it to another, even 
better-known dealer who said that it was ‘wrong.’ I rang up Wise and 
took it to him. A fierce light came into his eyes behind their glasses ; he 
seized the pamphlet, uttered the significant syllable damn/ and at once 
offered me a copy of the genuine issue. The fake he sent to the British 
Museum with a full account of the typographical divergencies between 
my facsimile and the earlier forgery. I wish the Museum would send it 
back to me. For, if forgeries fetch such a lot of money, what would be 
given, by discriminating collectors, for the forgery of a forgery ? There is 
no end to the process. And, in book-catalogues of the future, I can 
imagine such entries as: ‘ This is the fourteenth facsimile of the fiftieth 
forgery of ’—any ‘ treasurable item ’ you may desire to possess. 
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The Haystack 
Too dense to have a door, 
Window or fireplace or a floor, 
They saw this solid cottage up, 
Huge bricks of grass, clover and buttercup 
Carting to byre and stable, 
Where cow and horse will eat wall, roof and gable. 


At Amberley Wild Brooks 
WartcuineG the horses stand 
And bend their long heads Roman-nosed, 
With thick cheek veins exposed, 
So close to where the meadow shelves 
They almost meet themselves 
In the smooth water sliding by, 
I think it strange creatures so great 
Can be shut in by wooden gate 
And brook no deeper than ‘my hand, 
And not like Pegasus shoot wings and fly. 


Cornish Flower-Farm 
Here where the cliff rises so high 
The sea below fills half the sky 
And ships hang in mid-air, 
Set on the cliff-face, square by square, 
Walls of veronica enclose 
White gladioli in their neat rows 
And blue and golden irises ; 
But though the walls grow tall as trees, 
Some flowers from their quiet quillets pass 
To mix with wayside weeds and grass, 
Like nuns that from their strict retreats 
Go visiting the poor in their plain streets. 


The Mud 
Tuts glistening mud that loves a gate 
Was mashed by cows of late, 
But now its puddles lie so still 
They hold the clouds and trees and hill ; 
But when the painted cows come out 
From milking-shed to grass 
And churn the mud up as they pass, 
How cloud and tree and hill will dart about ! 


April 


ANDREW YouNGa. 
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WAR AND THE POET’S RESPONSIBILITY 


* Aprit is the cruellest month,’ not only, to quote T. 8. Eliot, because it 
breeds lilacs out of the dead land and stirs dull roots with spring rain, but 
because it saw the deaths of two poets who were killed in the war to end 
war : Edward Thomas, shot in France on April 9th, 1917, and Rupert 
Brooke, who ‘ fell sick after a slight sunstroke at Lemnos, and died in 
hospital at Scyros on April 23rd, 1915.’ 

It is fitting that we should, in this war, remember from time to time 
the soldier poets who fell in the war of 1914 to 1918. No one would claim 
(least of all the poets concerned) that these men were entitled to more 
grief and consideration than the three-quarters of a million of their 
British comrades who also gave their lives. ‘But, from the point of view of 
literature, it will be seen how hardly poetry was hit when I mention a 
fact which I believe to be true : that not one distinguished author of any 
other branch of literature was killed at the front. The only distinguished 
novelist who died during the war years was, I believe, the Anglo-American 
Henry James. Although he left an unfinished novel and died in 1916 
partly as a result of his exertions for the wounded soldiers, he was already 
an old man and had done his best work. It was the poets, all young poets, 
who fell, and consequently it was English poetry, and not English 
literature in general, which was depleted. 

Popular applause has singled out Rupert Brooke from among these 
men, not I believe through any particular merit in his poetry that lifts 
lim head and shoulders above Thomas, Wilfred Owen, Isaac Rosenberg, 
T. E. Hulme, etc., but partly for the reasons that Mr. George Sampson 
gives in the Concise Cambridge History :— 


That Rupert Brooke became for sentimental readers the typical ‘ war-poet ” 
must be explained by the Byronic appeal of his personality, the obvious success 
of one sonnet, The Soldier, and the tragedy of his untimely death among the 
isles of Greece. The actual quantity of his work is small and its intrinsic worth 
not very great. . 


This is put perhaps rather unkindly, but a re-reading of the Collected 
Poems (to which Sir Edward Marsh contributes a Preface, giving the 
popular opinion in its most satisfactory form) bears out Mr. Sampson’s 
dictum that Brooke was a poet of decided promise rather than a poet of 
actual accomplishment. 

Yet some have compared him, through the accident of their early 
deaths, with Keats. That, I think, is no longer the prevalent view, 
although it was natural enough in 1915, but if we consider for a moment 
the comparison at its face value, I believe we shall be understanding a 
little the difference between the two poets and what Brooke, for all his 
great gifts, so conspicuously lacked. 

We will consider Keats and Brooke as dying at roughly the same age 
(actually, Keats died in his twenty-sixth year, Brooke in his twenty- 
eighth) and compare the Ode to a Nightingale with Grantchester, or any 
other poem by Keats with any other poem by Brooke. There is no room 
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nor need to quote, for our casual recollection will be sufficient to tell us 
that the comparison will not hold water. Why is this so? It may be 
complained that we are taking a high example when we seek to compare 
Brooke with Keats, but that is precisely my point: what was there in 
Keats which was lacking in Brooke ? 

To answer simply ‘superior genius’ (with Brooke’s whole-hearted 
endorsement) is not enough. To my mind, what distinguishes Keats 
from his modern successor is his greater seriousness. Granichester, 
Heaven, and The Soldier can be compared with Teignmouth, any mock- 
romantic poem by Keats, and ‘ When I have fears that I may cease to 
be . . .’ and only a bigot will deny that Brooke stands the test well. But 
these are Keats’s adolescent works; he went on to write the Odes and 
Hyperion. What was there to prevent Brooke from reaching that stage 
of adult seriousness—if not with the same genius, at any rate with the 
same purpose ? We can only answer (more would be impertinent in both 
meanings of the word) that poetry wasn’t the mainspring of his life, as it 
undoubtedly was with Keats. ‘ Why need he be a poet ? Why need he so 
specialize’ complained the aged Henry James, seeing in Brooke the 
perfect embodiment of British youth. 

Brooke, too, was not so favoured by tradition. Behind Keats was 
Wordsworth ; behind Brooke, the tradition of the ’nineties, of ‘ gentlemen 
amateurs,’ from which he reacted indeed, but not sufficiently in his short 
life. F. R. Leavis (New Bearings in English Poetry) reminds us that 
Brooke ‘ was in the first days of his fame notorious for his ‘‘ unpleasant- 


ness,” his “ realism,”’’ and quotes one of his letters, part of which we 
can quote in our turn :— 


I’m (of course) unrepentant about the ‘unpleasant’ poems. ... There 
are common and sordid things—situations or details—that may suddenly 
bring all tragedy, or at least the brutality of actual emotions, to you. . 


He wrote this letter before the war, but the war itself found him (in the 
words of Lascelles Abercrombie) ‘ celebrating the faultless beauty of 
sacrificing oneself for England ’ rather than, with Owen and Rosenberg 
and Thomas, bringing ‘ tragedy ’ out of ‘ common and sordid things.’ 

For many people, Brooke’s view of war is preferable to Owen’s and 
Rosenberg’s and Edward Thomas’s. D. H. Lawrence, who knew Brooke 
and who received (as did some other writers) £20 out of the poet’s will, 
wrote to Lady Cynthia Asquith :— 


Even Rupert Brooke’s sonnet, which I repudiate for myself, I know now 
it is true for him, for them. But for me, it is not true, and nothing will ever 
make it so ; least of all death, for death is a great reality and seal of truth: my 
truth, his truth. It is terrible to think that there are opposing truths—but 
so it is. 

Whatever we may think, then, of the comparative merits of Brooke and 
Edward Thomas, of Owen and Rosenberg, everyone will agree that the 
poetry they wrote in the war was determined and conditioned by the 
attitude they took up at its outbreak. The man who threw himself heart 
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and soul into the war in August 1914 (he is here recording his own 
impressions, though he uses the third person) :— 

As he thought ‘ England and Germany,’ the word ‘ England’ seemed to 
flash like a line of foam. . . . He was immensely surprised to perceive that the 
actual earth of England held for him a quality which, if he’d ever been senti- 
mental enough to use the word, he’d have called ‘ holiness.’ His astonishment 
grew as the full flood of England swept him on from thought to thought. He 
felt the triumphant helplessness of a lover. . . . 


was destined inevitably to write a year later : 


If I should die, think only this of me : 

That there’s some corner of a foreign field 
That is for ever England ; there shall be 

In that rich earth a richer dust concealed. .. . 


—a sonnet that is at once moving and curiously self-possessed, leaving 
to others the ultimate problems of war, the burden of the horror and 
misery that war inevitably brings in its wake. Nowadays, when we have 
suffered two wars in thirty years, most of us, I think, prefer the ‘ tragedy ’ 
of Owen : 


We only know war lasts, rain soaks, and clouds sag stormy. 
Dawn massing in the east her melancholy army. 
Attacks once more in ranks on shivering ranks of grey. . . . 


or of Rosenberg : 


None saw their spirits’ shadow shake the grass, 

Or stood aside for the half-used life to pass 

Out of those doomed nostrils and the doomed mouth 
When the swift iron burning bee 

Drained the wild honey of their youth. .. . 


or, of those who happily survived, Siegfried Sassoon : 


Night. He was blind ; he could not see the stars 
Glinting among the wraiths of wandering cloud ; 
Queer blots of colour, purple, scarlet, green, 
Flickered and faded in his drowning eyes. 


‘ Brooke knew that beauty of self-sacrifice,’ says Abercrombie, ‘ not 
by any effort of imagination but simply because it was the thing that 
entirely governed his life from the beginning of the war.’ That most 
modest of men, Sir Edward Marsh, is clearly wrong when he writes in his 
book of reminiscences, A Number of People, thus of Brooke : 


Since he was doomed to die before the armistice, I could find it in my heart 
to be glad that his end came early and that he was spared the disillusionment 
and the agony which were the inspiration of a Siegfried Sassoon or a Wilfred 
Owen. 


This is partly true of Sassoon, but of Owen it is not. He, too, died before 

the Armistice; only a week before, admittedly, but his poems were - 
written from 1914 onwards and he adopted the same attitude throughout. 
Brooke might have changed his attitude had he lived, might even have 
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gone to the opposite extreme of disillusionment, but surely it is far more 
true to say of the poets who died in the last war that the poetry they. 
wrote in it was the direct outcome of their attitude towards it in 1914, 
than to say, with Sir Edward, that the war itself changed a Brooke (say) 
into an Owen ? 

Both attitudes have their value, and, recalling Lawrence’s words about 
‘ opposing truths,’ I will simply say that for me (it is best in these high 
matters to speak for oneself alone) Owen’s and Rosenberg’s attitude 
towards war is both more adult and civilised than Brooke’s is. I see a 
certain ‘ boyishness’ in Brooke (a ‘ boyishness’ that admittedly has 
served us well in this war and the last) and a certain leaving of the 
humane, fundamental problems to others. It is a pity that school 
children should be left with the one attitude only ; I should like to see, 
in every copy of Brooke’s Soldier put before boys and girls, these words 
underneath ; they come from the close of an essay on Our Graves in 
Galjipoli, written by E. M. Forster in 1922 and reprinted in Abinger 
Harvest : 


SzconD Grave: Chanak is to sanctify Gallipoli. 

First Grave : It will make our heap of stones for ever England, apparently. 

Szconp Grave: It can scarcely do that to my portion of it. I was a Turk. 

First Grave: What! a Turk! Youa Turk? And I have lain beside you 
for seven years and never known ! 

Szconp Grave: How should you have known? What is there to know 
except that I am your brother ? 

First GravE: I am yours. 

SzconD Grave: All is dead except that. All graves are one. It is their 
unity that sanctifies them, and some day even the living will learn this. 

First Grave: Ah, but why can they not learn it while they are still alive ? 


The best work of Edward Thomas lies outside both the patriotic aspect 
of war celebrated by Brooke and Kipling and the tragic aspect of it that 
was the concern of Owen, Rosenberg, Sassoon, Masefield, and others. 
Thomas was primarily a nature poet, as indeed many of the Georgians 
were ; but he is distinguished from Drinkwater, Davies and the rest who 
found their place in the anthologies of E. M., by a greater particularity, 
as was only to be expected of the biographer of Richard Jefferies. He 
welcomed the war, I believe, but in a sense very different from Brooke’s. 
Not because of the opportunity for self-sacrifice, but largely because of 
the relief the war brought to his monotonous occupation as a literary 
hack (‘ uncongenial tasks and overwork ’) and to the unhappiness which is 
the prevailing note of his poetry : ‘ 

Or shall I perhaps know 
That I was happy oft and oft before, 
Awhile forgetting how I am fast pent, 
How dreary-swift, with naught to travel to, 
Is Time ? 


The war, at any rate, provided a purpose ; his private unhappiness 
was merged in the misery of mankind as a whole. ‘Many people like 
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war,’ says Aldous Huxley in Znds and Means, ‘ because they find their 
peaceful occupations either positively humiliating and frustrating or just 
negatively boring.’ I prefer to this D. W. Harding’s view in The Impulse 


- to Dominate, where he speaks of the ‘ compensations’ of war; and the 


same writer elsewhere partly explains Thomas’s unhappiness by suggesting 
that it might have been the unhappiness of a man who, without admitting 
it, craved for the adequate social group he had not found. The partial 
attraction of the war for Thomas must have been similar to that discussed 
by Douglas Jerrold in his autobiography Georgian Adventure : he says of 
himself in 1914: ‘ to be one of a crowd was to me a new and exhilarating 


sensation. .. .’ 
R. C. CHURCHILL. 


MR. LASKI’S ACT OF FAITH 


Stnce the death of Edgar Wallace the mantle of fecundity has passed to 
our Socialist writers. Mr. Harold Laski, Mr. G. D. H. Cole, Mr. Michael 
Foot keep up such a barrage of books, articles and pamphlets that one 
hardly knows whether to admire their omniscience or their activity the 
more. It is not a barrage that produces many intellectual casualties, 
except among the unskilled in such warfare : the gun-barrels are too badly 
worn and much of the ammunition is time-expired. But it is so well- 
sustained, so noisy, so nearly incessant that those at whom it is aimed 
keep their heads down or take to their dug-outs. So the Left, with very 
little opposition, occupies one position after another. And the Conserva- 
tive and Liberal defeatists throw up their hands and say, ‘We have 
nothing to fight with. Our enemies have all the latest weapons. Our 
only hope is to collaborate.’ 

It would scarcely be fair to examine the style of Mr. Laski’s latest 
book ! very minutely. Not only has he the heavy responsibilities which 
he assigns to the ‘ intellectual,’ as well as those which must devolve upon 
the Vice-Chairman of the Labour Party, but, as he points out in his 
preface (v), he is a busy academic teacher, and, in addition, ‘ accepts, and 
tries to fulfil, the duties laid upon him by the fact that he is a citizen’ 
(or, more correctly, a subject of the Crown). 

Yet Mr. Laski is bent on impressing his readers. His first chapter is 
one of those familiar ‘ tributes ’ to ‘ Youth,’ written in Wardour Street 
rhetoric, which serve to convey a sense of the writer’s humility and 
sincerity, and at the same time to break the fabric of national continuity 
by making a breach between generations. No other chapter is so 
resolutely rhetorical as this, but from time to time Mr. Laski whips up 
his prose. Those hard-pressed adjectives, ‘ vital’ and ‘ creative ’ make 
their expected, if not welcome, appearance ; so does their stable-com- 
panion ‘dynamic’; and the book ends with the observation that 


‘ Only as our achievement for those who come after us seeks some genuine 
1 Faith, Reason and Civilization, Gollancz, 1944, vi. + 203 pp. 8s. 
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proportion to the sacrifice we exact from them, shall we receive acquittal at 
the bar of history ’ (p. 203). 


Fervour, then, Mr. Laski, does not lack ; lucidity and correctness of | 


expression he occasionally does. On page 130 we read of a 


‘millionaire adventurer’ who ‘had.been grimly exposed for the price the 
United States had paid for his adventurism in a mass of government enquiries 
and specialist monographs.’ 


That must indeed have been a heavy price. On page 20 we are informed 
that 


‘what is most difficult is this sense, during the war, that we march down a 
road at the end of which there is liberation, is the uncertainty whether, when 
we have reached its end, it is indeed freedom that we shall attain.’ * 


No doubt Mr. Laski is preparing us for these difficulties and uncertainties 
by making it so hard to attain the meaning of his sentence. 

But he is not dependent on such tactics. He has subtler forms of 
bemusement : 


*. .. even the most truculent Conservative can hardly read unmoved the 
story of the execution of the brave French Communist, Gabriel Péri, as a 
hostage in Paris ’ (p. 19). 


This gives the reader the idea that the typical member of the French 
Resistance movement is the Communist. It would not have served 
Mr. Laski’s purpose to mention a much earlier victim of the Germans, 
Commandant d’Estienne d’Orves, who, although a Frenchman and a 
patriot, was, unfortunately, a professing Christian and Catholic. 

But although Mr. Laski has fancies of his own, most of his tactics are 
very familiar : one wonders, indeed, whether even Mr. Gollancz’s readers 
do not find them too familiar. There is, for instance, the old trick of 
describing National Socialism and Fascism as ‘ counter-revolutionary.’ 
It is not the least use for Hitler or Mussolini or Ley or Déat to insist that 
these movements (which they might be credited with knowing something 
about) are revolutionary. Mr. Laski knows better. For ‘ revolution’ 
is a sacred word to him. He even quotes without dissent, a dictum of 
Jefferson’s on the French Revolution : 


‘My own affections have been deeply wounded by some of the martyrs 
to this cause, but rather than it should have failed, I would have seen half 
the earth desolated ; were there but an Adam and Eve left in every country, 
and left free, it would be better than as it now is ” (p. 183). 


Mr. Laski calls this a ‘ hard saying.’ It is, in fact, an idiotic saying, or 
alternatively, that of a homicidal sadist. Mr. Laski is not an idiot or a 
killer or a sadist. But it is apparently necessary for him to give qualified 
approval to a dictum of this kind in order to ennoble the concept of 
revolution. And once this has been done the National Socialists must 
obviously be described as counter-revolutionaries. And of those who 
‘ acquiesced ’ in their ‘ gangsterdom,’ Mr. Laski selects, in the case of 
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Mussolini, only the ‘ privileged classes ’ (p. 24). He does not explicitly 
say that acquiescence was confined to the privileged classes : he does not 
make the false statement that the great mass of the working class did not 
acquiesce at least as willingly ; but he allows such inferences to be drawn. 
As an experienced barrister once remarked, ‘ There’s no need for any new 
tricks, my boy : there are plenty of the old ones and they always work.’ 

This conception of ‘ the partnership of privilege with gangsterdom ’ 
is one of Mr. Laski’s favourite tricks and if it does not work it is not for 
the want of his trying (cf. pp. 44, 51). But take Mr. Laski’s use of the 
word ‘ privilege.’ Mr. Laski is a Professor of Political Science : he might, 
if he had not chosen to become a politician and a propagandist, have been 
one of the foremost writers on his subject in this age. He is not that, and 
his reputation in the learned world has declined, though in Transport 
House it may have risen to great heights. Even so, it is inexcusable that 
@ man in Mr. Laski’s professional position should make use of such 
expressions as ‘ privilege,’ always in a derogatory sense and always 
without attempting to. analyse them. Does he not know that there must 
always be privilege in society (even in Soviet Russia) ? Does he not know 
of men (Lord Shaftesbury, for example) who have used their privilege for 
great ends ? Does he not know of instances in which privilege protects 
his idol, the common man, who may, for instance, when giving evidence, 
refuse to answer questions tending to incriminate him ? Of course Mr. 
Laski knows all these things. But he does not choose to say them. 
And he allows it to be thought that privilege is synonymous with evil 
and oppression ; just as he allows it to be thought that the common 
man (as distinguished from members of the ‘ privileged classes’ who 
must apparently be always in the wrong) is always in the right. In this 
way he encourages his working-class readers to believe in their own 
perfection, to be satisfied with themselves as they are and to blame their 
misfortunes, never upon their own demerits, but upon the pernicious 
‘system ’ under which they live and upon the privileged oligarchy which 
controls it. This was the most pernicious error of Benthamism, countered 
to a great extent by the contemporary doctrine of the necessity for self- 
improvement. There is not one passage in Mr. Laski’s book that suggests 
that the common man has any need of, or, indeed, any room for, self- 
improvement. 

Instead, he is encouraged to dwell upon the wickedness and sterility 
of those above him. In this endeavour he is aided by Mr. Laski in several 
remarkable passages. He learns, for instance, that it could be said that 


‘ Bagehot was writing in an ugly period in which the fierceness of the 
competitive system forbade the search for grace and beauty ’ (p. 22). 


If he chose to turn from the peculiar grace and beauty of most of the 
subsidised houses built in the few years before the war by local authorities 
he might remember the aspirations in the ‘ ugly period’ of Ruskin and 
Morris, of Arnold and Pater and the Rossettis and a great many more, 
which the fierceness of no competitive system could forbid. Let us 
assume that Mr. Laski, in this passage, has been a trifle absentminded 
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or has omitted to revise his proofs. But what are we to make of a passage 
on page 95 ? 


‘We appoint judges and fill prisons and inflict punishments which defame — 


the quality that human nature might possess because our laws of property in 
an acquisitive society make our neighbours our enemies and not our friends.’ 


This is rich. One sees the Joneses in ‘ The Laurels’ barricading their 
windows, laying their mines and loading their shotguns against the 


imminent assault of the Smiths, their neighbours of ‘The Grove.’ But, 


if we are to give Mr. Laski the benefit of serious enquiry are we to assume 
that he believes our prisons to be filled exclusively with persons convicted 
of larceny ? There are, admittedly, a number of gentlemen whose exploits 
as burglars, bag-snatchers or smash-and-grab raiders have been too 
acquisitive even for an acquisitive society. But the prisons also contain 
quite a lot of persons convicted of bigamy, assault or one or other of the 
various classes of sexual offences. Capacity to read rather than capacity 
to think may perhaps be demanded of the common man for whom Mr. 
Laski writes. But can he swallow this sort of thing ? 
If he can, there is more of it waiting for him on the next page : 


‘ A society of this kind is no more than a vast hospital in which what there 
remains in our leaders of a sense of shame compels them to keep alive men 
and women whose death our conscience does not permit us to secure.’ 


This is great fun, too. In spite of the rather clumsy construction of the 
sentence. one sees the picture clearly enough. It is that of a meeting 
of the Conservative members of the Cabinet. Mr. Churchill is expounding 
a scheme for the massacre of all the inhabitants of the six northern 
counties of England. Mr. Eden objects that his conscience won’t allow 
him to agree. ‘Can’t we even mop up Lancashire ? ’ asks Mr. Churchill 
plaintively. ‘No,’ says Sir John Anderson, ‘it won’t do, these days.’ 
‘Not kill anyone?’ ‘No. But what we can do is to put them all into 
a sort of hospital where they'll die quietly and quickly.’ 

These extracts, singular as some of them may appear, have been 
necessary to preface the examination of Mr. Laski’s main thesis. If he 
has in general displayed clarity of expression, sobriety of judgment and 
dispassionateness of outlook, one will approach the central theme of his 
book with the greater anticipation. If he has sought to set out part of 
the truth as the whole truth, if he has been guilty (whether unconsciously 
or not) of exaggeration, if he has moved in his argument from one cliché 
to another, one will need greater caution in following him further. 

Mr. Laski makes a good deal of the virtue of honesty ; not so much 
the commonplace sort that consists of respecting other peoples’ property 
even in an ‘ acquisitive society ’ but of what is called intellectual honesty. 
‘No one who analyses honestly the Soviet experiment can. . . . On the 
contrary, anyone who honestly examines their attitude to education... 
(pp. 170, 171). It obviously behoves the reviewer to be as honest as the 
reviewed. ‘ Honestly,’ then, Mr. Laski’s main theme appears to be as 
follows : 
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What our contemporary civilisation needs is ‘some faith’ that will 
‘ revitalise the human mind’ (p. 30). Our most important war aim is 
‘the recovery of a faith by which we can all of us stand ’ (p. 35). Chris- 
tianity in its early days provided such a revitalising faith but, apart from 
the difficulties arising from the clash between Christian and non-Christian 
dogmas, ‘ there is little reason to suppose that the recovery of a system of 
values in our civilization would be the outcome of a revival of faith in 
the supernatural ’ (p. 36). On what, then, is this passionate quest for 
faith to concentrate ? 


‘It is, I suggest, impossible to doubt that the spectacle of Russian heroism 
in the two years of the struggle against Hitlerism has convinced the common 
man, all over the world, that there was a magic in the Revolution of 1917 
somehow adaptable to his own concerns. . . . Stalingrad is the resolution 
of a problem for him that he must solve or die ’ (p. 46). 


Despite ‘ cruelty and error and persecution, as there have been with 
ourselves’ . . . ‘ I yet suggest that the basic idea of the Russian Revolu- 
tion satisfies the conditions that any new system of values must satisfy 
if it is to fill the void left by the wholesale decay of the old’ (p. 47). 
The Russian Revolution ‘ offers, as no rival offers, a way out for the com- 
mon man from the bitter frustration of.our time ’ (p. 56). ‘ It is indeed 
true in a sense to argue that the Russian principle cuts deeper than the 
Christian since it seeks salvation for the masses by fulfilment in this life ’ 
(p. 155). 

The first obvious criticism is that of Mr. Laski’s assumptions that 
heroism in war is a sure sign of the possession of the values that make 
civilisation ; and, further, or in the alternative (as the lawyers say), that 
Russian heroism is a proof of the worth of the Russian system of govern- 
ment. It is scarcely credible that Mr. Laski believes in the validity of 
the first of these assumptions. He must surely know as well as anyone 
else that men can die heroically for almost any cause, good, bad, or 
indifferent. He must know, too, the impossibility of deducing the 
particular ‘ civilised values ’ from any act or series of acts of heroism on 
the field. What was proved, in this sense, by the valour of the Guards 
at Hougoumont, of Pickett’s brigade at Gettsburg, of the defenders of 
Rorke’s Drift, of the crew of the Bismarck ? But it may be that Mr. Laski 
has only introduced heroism in order to speak of Russian heroism. There 
is no reason on earth why he should not praise it. But if he really wanted 
to analyse the relations between heroism and faith he need not confine 
himself to the heroism of one nation. The French at Verdun in the last 
war, the Americans on Bataan, even the Poles in the two sieges of Warsaw 
won, let us say, a certain amount of admiration. And, though Stalingrad 
marked a turning-point, so did the Battle of the Marne. It is one thing 
to give the Russians due praise (and that is very high praise indeed) for 
heroism : it is another to single out their heroism for praise beyond that 
given to other nations. 

The next, and more fundamental, criticism to be made of Mr. Laski 
concerns his ingenuousness. The common mar may be ingenuous ; but 


~ 
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Professors of Political Science surely should not be ingenuous on political 
and philosophical subjects. Yet Mr. Laski comes gaping like the tradi- 
tional ploughboy at a fair. What he seeks is apparently not truth but 
‘some faith,’ ‘ a faith’: he even mentions ‘ a magic’ in connection with 
the Russian Revolution of 1917. This condition of mind, in relation to 
bodily ailments, is exactly what makes the fortune of the vendor of quack 
medicines. In other spheres it has provided devoted followers for persons 
as different as the Druses’ Hakeem, Joanna Southcott and Brigham 
Young. Mr. Laski talks as though there had never been faith except in 
Christianity and the Russian Revolution. On the contrary, there has 
at one time or another been faith in almost every system that appeared 
to alleviate human ills. Whatever the demerits of mankind may be, 
the lack of a capacity for faith has never been one of them. The real 
tragedy has been the worthlessness of so many of the persons and systems 
on which human faith has been bestowed. 

On a minor point it is interesting to notice Mr. Laski’s dogmatic 
assertion (p. 63) that ‘ Hope is the source of faith.’ This is probably an 
example of his tendency towards over-simplification ; in this instance, 
innocent over-simplification. The minds of some people work in this 
way ; his own may do so; the minds of other people work in a different 
way, they can continue to believe without hope, or with only the aid of a 
hope so remote that it hardly deserves the name. 


‘ Loyalty is still the same 
Whether it win or lose the game, 
True as the dial to the sun 
Although it be not shined upon ’” 


as the Cavalier quatrain ran. And no doubt if Mr. Laski had been an 
undergraduate writing an essay his tutor would have noted in the margin, 
‘You mean, hope is one source of faith.’ But Mr. Laski has long passed 
that stage in his career. 

His thesis appears to be that since Christian civilisation is in a state 
of wholesale decay we had better adopt or at least conform to the Com- 
munist civilisation of contemporary Russia. It is as though one were 
travelling in a car which, after showing signs of engine trouble for a long 
time, finally broke down in the middle of a storm and far from any human 
habitation. Suddenly there are visible the lights of an approaching car, 
going in one’s original direction ; a very much faster and more powerful 
car than that. which had broken down. Clearly, the only sensible course 
is to get into it and be taken in it to one’s destination. These relations 
between the first and second cars are either explicit or implicit in Mr, 
Laski’s comparisons of Christian and Soviet-Russian civilisations. The 
second, the Soviet-Russian car, is the better and the faster of the two. 
It seeks salvation for the masses by fulfilment in this life (supra). And 
implicit in Mr. Laski’s book throughout is the belief that Christian and 
Soviet-Russian civilisation are going in the same direction ; or, at least, 
were both doing so until the former began to suffer from wholesale decay. 

This is the point at which the reviewer, despite his delight in Mr. 
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Laski’s mixture of ingenuity and ingenuousness, must join issue with 
him. In Mr. Laski’s eyes Russian Communism, to use another phrase 
of the lawyers’, is a ‘ further and better ’ Christianity. The idea which it 
represents ‘has cut more deeply into human thought than any rival 
faith’ (p. 57). This is clearly the time to say that whatever merits 
Russian Communism has, it is neither neo-Christian nor Christian ; that 
the ends at which it aims are not the ends at which Christianity aims ; 
that its methods are not Christian methods. In other words, to return 
to our analogy of the two cars, the second is not going in the direction of 
the original journey. It may take one very fast and very far but if one’s 
original direction was right, the effect of joining the second car will be to 
go in a quite contrary direction. 

It is just as simple as that. But what is not so obvious is why Mr. 
Laski should believe (as he apparently does) that the direction of the two 
cars was substantially the same. Only after a good deal of examination of 
his book is the answer clear. And itis this: that he was quite ill-informed 
of the purpose of the first journey and never knew either the direction or 
the destination of the first car. It was, therefore, not surprising that he 
should have so cheerfully accepted a lift from the second. 

In other words, Mr. Laski’s book is vitiated by the fact that although 
he writes a great deal about Christianity, a good deal of what he does 
write is mistaken and the fundamental facts are omitted. He believes 
the ‘ central fact ’ in the triumph of Christianity to be ‘ the recovery by 
man of belief in himself’ (p. 29). This, in Mr. Laski’s view, seems to 
have been effected by something in the nature of a conjuring trick. 


‘ Whatever our view of the theology by which that recovery was achieved, 
however convinced we may be that its chief elements are unhistorical, the 
fact is that it was a recovery ’ (p. 29). 


Unfortunately for Mr. Laski (whoever else the ‘ we ’ is meant to indicate 
is not clear) Christianity does not depend upon the universal hoax he has 
in mind. It depends, rather, upon the validity of a number of dogmas : 
the divinity of Christ ; the facts that the world was created by God and 
is corrupted by sin; the purpose of God to save the world. It was not a 
question of ‘ revitalising ’ the world but of saving the world. It was not 
a question of providing mankind with hope but of allowing and assisting 
it to save its soul. 

Mr. Laski’s history of Christianity is approximately as follows: ‘The 
great virtue of the early Christian Church lay in its emphasis on the 
elevation of the common man’ (p. 73). It, offered him ‘the secret 
consolation of heaven’ (p. 79) and by thus inducing him not to be too 
careful of his material comfort in this world and at the same time inculcat- 
ing in the rich the doctrine of stewardship of property, it carried Western 
Europe over the danger of complete anarchy which would otherwise have 
followed the fall of the Roman Empire. If there were some Christian 
enthusiasts of whom this compromise was not wholly true they might be 
able to describe themselves as forerunners of Marx: the Communist 
Manifesto has claims to be regarded ‘ as, so to say,’ an ‘ uncanonical book 
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of scripture ’ (p. 91). Eventually, however, the authority of the Christian 
Churches was destroyed, partly by ‘ critical examination,’ partly because 
they became glorifiers of ‘ commercial morality,’ chiefly because ‘ the 
idea of salvation began to receive embodiment in Acts of Parliament 
which touched, not the life to come by the earthly activities of men’ 
(p. 87). The English Churches between 1918 and 1939 ‘ were in the main 
concerned, as they were influential, with social rather than theological 
doctrine ’ and the American Churches, since 1914, were concerned ‘ less 
with the life of the next world than with life here and now ’ (p. 88). 

As a statement of fact there is a good deal in these latter observations 
which indeed summarise fairly well one of the chief reasons for the decline 
in influence of both the English and American Churches. Mr. Laski, 
however, sees them not as departing from their true and only function, 
the teaching of Christianity, but as performing imperfectly and in an 
amateurish manner what the Communist State can do infinitely better. 
We come back again to the same fundamental point : is Christianity a 
mere precursor of Communism or is it a wholly different and incompatible 
thing ? 

The answer is that it is a wholly different and incompatible thing, 
because one of its basic beliefs is that the world has been corrupted by sin. 
To Mr. Laski sin seems to be nothing more than one of the privileges of 
the privileged classes from which the common man is exempt. It follows 
that the common man has no need of humility. But insistence on the 
necessity of humility is one of the chief features which distinguished 
Christianity not only from the paganism which had preceded it but from 
the Rationalism, the Utilitarianism and the Communism which followed 
it. Pride was essentially a pagan virtue ; pride in what a man could do 
and what he could bear. The only reason why a man should not display 
pride was the fear of provoking the envy of the Gods. Stoicism, in 
Lecky’s words, reached its climax in ‘ the deification of human virtue, 
the total absence of all sense of sin, the proud, stubborn will that deemed 
humiliation the worst of stains.’ The road of the Christian, by contrast, 
was ‘ first humility, secondly humility, thirdly humility ’ and the origin 
of humility was the sense of sin. There ought not to be any necessity 
to notice the insistence of the New Testament on this point ; although 
it has apparently escaped Mr. Laski’s attention. ‘ Blessed are the meek ’ ; 
‘ Except ye be converted and become as little children, ye shall not enter 
into the kingdom of heaven’; ‘ with all lowliness and meekness, with 
longsuffering, forbearing one another in love.’ The quotations are legion, 
but Mr. Laski no doubt found it easier to invent fine new phrases about 
‘ revitalisation ’ rather than read and meditate upon the old ones. 

And, of course, it is easier, though whether it is pardonable in a would- 
be historian of religion to omit what may be called the ‘ original docu- 
ments’ is another matter. In any event, Mr. Laski’s omissions have 
made rubbish of his main thesis. There is all the difference in the world 
between seeking salvation through Christianity and seeking it through 
Acts of Parliament and social reform. Indeed, it is rather remarkable 
that Mr. Laski should have failed to put two and two together and to have 
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considered what mankind had come to by following the second of these 
courses for a good many years. The self-dependent, self-perfecting man 
has not been a great success so far, but Mr. Laski’s hopes are undimmed : 
and he says, almost with awe, of the Russian Revolution that ‘ its funda- 
mental purpose was nothing less than the re-making of man’ (p. 171). 
In sober fact, this is a grim and hideous conception. But, fortunately, our 
allies have taken a less perfectionist view of the art of war. 

This review may be fittingly terminated by a joke and a quotation. 
The joke is Mr. Laski’s own, that ‘ the Soviet citizen enjoys what may 
perhaps be termed a democracy of a secondary order ’ (p. 172). It may, 
of course, be termed anything ; ‘ in a sense ’ or ‘ so to say,’ as Mr. Laski 
is fond of remarking. The quotation is from Ephesians iv. 14, and speaks 
for itself : 

‘That henceforth we be no more children, tossed to and fro and carried 
about with every wind of doctrine, by the sleight of man and cunning craftiness, 
whereby they lie in wait to deceive.’ 





CINCINNATUS. 


PAWNING A SUIT 


Tue flimsy spring-door slapped to and rebounded, trembling like a 
chilled body, then stood an inch ajar. But the pawnbroker did not look 
round as the vague-looking man placed his brown-paper parcel on the 
counter wondering if he should ask more than five shillings on his suit. 
All the way to the pawnshop he had juggled with petty sums. Now, in 
the coffin-narrow closet of the pledge office, he leaned on his parcel and 
gazed at the long, meagre back of the pawnbroker, still undecided. 

Watching the pawnbroker’s engrossed movements, he wondered how 
millionaires managed to juggle with millions. Whenever he had a 
surprising amount of pounds it stormed through his consciousness like 
blinding snow in sunshine, blurring all his practical plans, and often he 
realised he had plucked not one flower of true pleasure from large 
expenditure. 

‘ Ah, I see how it is!’ he thought. ‘Enormous sums loom more 
solidly in consciousness and are therefore easier to control. They can be 
shifted about as easily as a child moves building-bricks!’ He smiled, 
positive that he could become a millionaire, after a little practice at the 
money game, if ever he determined to become .one. 

Having flattered himself, he began calculating again. His difficulty 
lay precisely (if anything could ever be said to lie precisely anywhere in 
his cloudy existence) in that some other more valuable possessions of 
his awaited redemption, besides this suit which he was handing over to be 
locked up, and he foresaw a moment when he might have nearly sufficient 
to redeem all of them. Then he would have to decide which possession 
could be temporarily dispensed with so as to leave him enough for the 
pursuit of happiness. 
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For instance, supposing, with a limited sum in hand and an over- 
mastering desire for a good cigarette, he wanted to get out this suit in a 
terrible hurry to answer one of those advertisements in the Citizen: 
‘Young man wanted. Must be clean, tidy and energetic. Excellent 
references,’ or ‘Of smart appearance and capable. Willing to work.’ 
He was middle-aged but he was sure he could fulfil the other requirements. 
That was the time for those delicate adjustments, swift decisions, stark 
resolutions, which his wandering mind dreaded. 

Take, for example, those outrageous predicaments when the interest 
on his suit was just sufficient to buy a packet of cheaper cigarettes and it 
had to be handed over to the pawnbroker ! 

The pawnbroker was peering at a circular article through a magnifying 
glass in a shape like an eyebath fixed in his eye. The object glittered in 
the cold sunlight through the window above his head, and the vague- 
looking man tried to see what it was. A diamond bracelet ? What! In 
this district ? It must be a sham one ! 

*'You’ve no business to be in this position,’ said a part of his mind. 
* You ought to feel ashamed ! ’ 

‘I know I shouldn’t,’ answered another part with smart blandness, 
‘but I am in it. So what?’ 

Perhaps he ought to feel ashamed. These days even very ordinary 
people had lots of money. But money never came smiling up to him, 
holding out a friendly golden hand, the way it did to some people. Years 
ago a gipsy in a London fairground told him he’d never be without money. 
True, he often only had a penny. Logically considered that could be 
called not being without money. She didn’t say he’d have thousands 
willed to him, or win a sweepstake or do something clever that would 
make his fortune. My, she was a fly, noncommittal one, that gipsy ! 
He could just see her now, away back in that heavy blue night ending a 
hot summer day on the crowded showground, sitting in her caravan, so 
fat and comfortable, smelling cosily of gin, a silk orange scarf pinned on 
her dark head, a green one glistening round her neck and breast, leaning 
forward, her tanned, plump hand holding his, her black eyes lustrously 
reading his daft, amiable face, while the laughter and cries of happy 
people flew with the blare of the merry-go-rounds about the languid dusk. 
She offered him an ordinary fortune at a shilling or a special one for half-a- 
crown. He bought a special one. 

Now, imagine paying a half-crown just to be told that. He could 
have told himself as much for nothing ! The gipsy also said a dark woman 
would come into his life. Och, sure dozens of dark women had entered 
his life and walked hurriedly out again !| Only one or two had hung around 
for a while, to create an emotional mess and then coolly depart, leaving 
him to tidy up. He regretted that half-crown, though it was fifteen 
years ago, as he imagined that enormous, vital woman quivering with 
crafty laughter while he walked out of the fairground excitedly telling 
his friend that the gipsy had seen a fortune in his palm ! 

The pawnshop was as quiet as a church except for the frequent exit 
and return of the office girl, whose running feet sounded up and down the 
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stairs leading into the close. Each time she went out stealthily, smiling 
like a spy, as if she was sneaking unlawfully away, and always burst in 


> | again, crashing doors and slamming the counter-flap, then giving the 


vague-looking man a grin ruddy with cold as she passed through the office. 

Apparently unaware of her existence, undisturbed by her last clat- 
tering return, the pawnbroker was examining a gold wedding-ring, his 
tall, thin body half-stooped over a massive low bureau with long shallow 
drawers. The man eyed the glints of the ring thinking, ‘ That chap must 
have nerves of iron. I wouldn’t have that explosive child within a 
hundred miles of me!’ He decided to ask five shillings. It had always 
seemed to him a nice round sum. One he could skilfully expend to the 
last. penny as easily as placing men on a draughtboard. He opened his 
mouth to ask, but the pawnbroker took up a pen and a bundle of pawn- 
tickets thick as two packs of playing-cards and began jotting items from 
each ticket into a massive ledger. 

The man started. Good heavens, is he going through all those ? Am 
I the only customer? Queer! Mondays are regularly busy with women 
pledging suits, costumes and articles they redeemed on Saturday. He 
remembered Mondays when there was a queue of odd-looking people with 
shapeless parcels winding from the office down the stairs to the closemouth, 
waiting to pawn anything from a gold watch to a flat-iron. So the war’s 
hitting pawnbrokers hard. People are earning on munitions; not 
pawning so much ? 

He had been here ten minutes. A shrill, meaning cough would attract 
attention. Usually he didn’t mind waiting. A pawnshop is full of 
stories. In the old days these bare walls would have been hidden by 
clocks of every shape and size, many ticking loudly, all telling different 
times. 

He wished that fire away to the left was nearer. Its long white flames, 
edged with red and gold, streamed like hair in a wind, and he craved the 
warmth it was beaming on that pawnbroker’s behind. Another ten 
minutes and he would be chilled to the bone. Och, if he hadn’t redeemed 
his suit on Saturday he would still have had five shillings without all this 
trouble! Yes, two, more likely! Dammit, money was a gadfly and no 
mistake! It stung people every way, whether they were rich or poor. 
Only yesterday he had heard of a wealthy countess whose riches had made ~ 
her a nervous wreck. She was consulting a psychiatrist, bullying him and 
refusing to pay his fee because he had the courage to tell her she was 
suffering from idleness. And there was that story of the worried million- 
aire going along the hot country road in a Rolls Royce and passing a 
happy-looking tramp reclined in a cool hedge. They looked at each other 
and the tramp wished he was the millionaire while the millionaire wished 
he was the tramp. 

But it was a sin to feel ungrateful for this winsome day, hard and 
gleaming like a big, firm apple. Outside on all the roofs of Glasgow thin 
frost lay like silver dust and all along the parapets of Clyde bridges, in 
every nook and cranny of their carvings, it shone like clustered pearls, 
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ascended the sky. And he knew, though he had not been up so early, 
that sunrise had changed the white on eastward roofs to glittering rose. 
It was a morning for bells, thousands of bells with their tones crisped and 
sweetened by sunlight and cold to be ringing gay tunes from every steeple. 
These were the notions to juggle with rather than turning money over in 
the mind. Thoughts like these gave peace. 

He’s a queer man that pawnbroker. A civil service type. Slim, 
desiccated, grey. Like a being that might be born of the cohabitation of 
a ledger and a desk. Everything about him is long and thin ; his nose, 
his chin, his high, narrow brow heightened by thin iron-grey hair with 
enough spring yet to ascend in a brackish, dull wave. He speaks rapidly 
with a light inoffensive positiveness, his long, thin lips stamping out each 
word like the slap of a die-stamp. And he never once uses the G 
Doric. He’s probably of Irish stock with a high-school education. His 
is the light Scotch accent. He likes me because I’m a patient, amiable 
listener. Three-quarters of an hour I listened last time. But I had 
dined then. 

The vague-looking man bored the grey-clad back with a scared eye. 
He would be lucky if he got a bite by twelve. It was now eleven-thirty 
and he had been to two appointments on a cup of tea. And when he got 
his loan there was that long walk to the shop for his rations. His imagina- 
tion, stimulated by hunger, was perfumed by the tantalising scent of tea. 
Was there anything sweeter in this sweet life than two Dolly-scones and 
two Scotch rolls with butter and lashings of tea ? He underlined butter, 
gloating over his two ounces. Och, even gloating is rationed now! A 
man cannot enjoy a good gloat as in the old days. A dab of butter on 
two Dolly-scones and two rolls and its gone. Vanished! Yet every 
Monday he returned to his bed-sittingroom with his rations, anticipating 
so keenly, he sometimes blunted his appetite. Can’t remember when I 
last tasted butter. Why, only last Monday, you fool! Why, of course. 
Fancy that! Last Monday! Ha, ha! Then he would dip bits of roll in 
his tea and slice butter on them recalling his first brilliant week-end in 
Paris when he watched the people in cafés dumping crescents and crisp 
rolls in coffee while the entire delicate city, so marvellous to his provincial 
eyes, glittered in sunlight like rippling water. 

Very soon a shimmering throb would arise in his stomach, a kind of 
ethereal trembling which meant he had nursed his hunger a fraction too 
long. In that state he would prepare and eat his meal with excitable 
haste and suffer all day from cruel dyspepsia. He braced himself to emit 
a harsh, ear-splitting cough when the pawnbroker wheeled gaily round; 
holding up pen and pawntickets like an astonished man, and exclaiming 
with a gratified smile, ‘ Ah, good morning, sir! Good morning! ’ 

The vague-looking man almost paled. Oh, dear, he’s all primed for a 
long chinwag! It’s written all over him, and he’s glad it’s me. He’s 
probably been rehearsing his speeches. Well, I hope they’re interesting 
if I can’t cut him short. ‘ Breakfast will be at one, sir!’ he concluded 
sarcastically, then, aloud, ‘Good morning. It’s very cold.’ 

‘ It’s bitterly cold, sir! Bitterly cold ! ’ said the pawnbroker, effusing 
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the warmth of a mild radiator as he put down pen and tickets and intensely 
rubbed his hands, like a man about to be treated to a double scotch. 
‘ But it’s a fine healthy morning. It’s what I designate as salubrious. 
Salubrious, sir! ‘Now in my humble estimation, this is a perfect football 
morning. With the ground nicely frosted, not too hard and not too 
soft,’ he smoothed his long hands over invisible football ground, ‘ and no 
wind blowing, the ball rolls merrily along, sir.’ 

‘ Yes, it’s first-rate for football,’ said the man, feeling a shiver in his 
spine. 

‘It’s perfect, sir! Undeniably perfect!’ The pawnbroker was 
rippling with internal pleasure. ‘Now I remember a game I played in 
Motherwell on a day like this, twenty years ago. Of course, I was much 
younger then, sir!’ he inclined his head with a swift twinkle. ‘We 
chased that ball like hares, sir! That game lasted two hours and I never 
once tired, sir! I could have played allday. I’ve never been in such fine 
fettle. Never in my life, sir!’ 

‘It must have been a grand game. I can just see you sprinting,’ said 
the man. 

‘It was superb. Absolutely superb, sir! Now what I disdain is fog. 
I definitely disdain fog, sir! Whenever there’s fog I’m sure to have 
phlegm. Phlegm and fog go together. They definitely go together, 
sir |’ 

‘The man said that fog lay on the chest. 

‘ Ah, there I’m with you, sir! It definitely lies on the chest. But fog 
and rain together is horrible. Horrible, sir! Fortunately, Old Mother 
Nature does not always permit them to coincide, otherwise it would be — 
frightful. Frightful, sir! But what we have in Glasgow is not fog, sir ! 
It’s smoke and grime. Smoke and grime, sir ! ’ 

The man said fog was pure sea and mountain mist polluted. 

* You are correct, sir! Undeniably correct. And can we wonder at it 
when we consider all these vast industrial undertakings so thickly scat- 
tered in our midst? The fine county of Lanark has been blighted. 
Blighted, sir! And well has the poet remarked that “ Every prospect 
pleases and only man is vile.” Yes, only man is vile, sir!’ His bony 
fingers hooked the parcel and transferred it to a small dresser facing the 
fire. 

‘ Five shillings,’ said the man. 

The suit lay spread, inside out, on brown wrapping paper. ‘ You 
haven’t unwrapped your suit, I see, sir.’ The pawnbroker pulled some 
paper and string from between the jacket and trousers. ‘And my girl 
charged you twopence for this new sheet. That’s not business, sir! ” 

* Oh, that’s all right ! ’ said the man. 

‘ Now where would you say this suit came from ? Hawyee or Hono- 
lulu?’ The pawnbroker aimed a jocular smile. 

‘It’s American,’ the man said: 

* Ah,’ said the pawnbroker, ‘ now I was just about to pass that observa- 
tion on your previous visit, when something else crossed my mind, sir. 
It’s a peculiar cut, the American cut. Not like ours at all. You will 
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notice the lapels are different, and they still go in for the tight waist, sir.’ 

‘It looks effeminate on me,’ the man said, ‘ but the trousers are 
British.’ 

The pawnbroker lifted one side of the unbuttoned fly and studied it as 
if fascinated. ‘ Yes, that is perfectly obvious. The trousers are British. 
Pure British. But the shade of the trousers, if I may remark, sir, does 
not tone with the coat and vest. However, the discrepancy is not too 
apparent to the naked eye except upon close scrutiny, sir.’ He patted 
the fly in place, crossed to the bureau to write out a pawnticket, and asked 
the man coaxingly if he would like more than five shillings. 

‘ I think five shillings’ll do,’ said the man, then he plunged desperately. 
‘ Well, seven-and-six, if it’s all the same to you. I was running for a tram 
once and I tripped and tore a big rent over the kneecap. The invisible 
menders wanted a pound, so I gave them to a ragman and bought that 
odd pair.’ 

“The cost of invisible mending is prohibitive,’ said the pawnbroker 


positively. ‘ Prohibitive, sir! But it ofttimes saves a garment for which | 


we have a sentimental regard. What is your name again, sir ?’ 

‘I'm not sentimental about my trousers,’ said the man, giving his 
name and address. 

The pawnbroker grinned, then said, ‘C.5 ? That’s on the South side, 
isn’t it ? I have always noticed a peculiar odour on the South Side. I 
definitely dislike its smell, sir ! ’ 

The man spoke up, faintly roused, ‘ Oh, the South Side isn’t so bad as 
it’s painted ! People who’ve never been there talk a lot of nonsense about 
it. Thousands of decent, skilled tradesmen live there who have done 
their bit to create the fame of the Clyde. They outnumber the razor- 
slashers and hooligans by ten thousand to one. I could take you into 
slum kitchens where you could eat off the floor. What about the Bridge- 
ton and Garngad districts ? And didn’t you read the other day about that 
gang of Cypriotes in London slashing decent citizens with razors on long 
sticks, just for fun ? ’ 

The pawnbroker lunged in, ‘I’m not concerned with hooligans and 
razor-slashers, sir! Not one whit. It’s that smell I object to, a most 
peculiar odour for which I can’t find an exact descriptive name, in that 
quarter called the Gorbals. Isn’t that on the South Side, sir!’ 

‘That’s the Glasgow ghetto,’ said the man. ‘ But I like the spicy 
smell of Jewish shops, especially the delicatessen and bakers. I used to 
stand outside them when I was a kid and sniff it in right down to my toes. 
It’s a romantic smell.’ 

The pawnbroker’s eyebrows ascended an inch. ‘ Romantic, sir!’ 

‘ Yes, it gave me visions of the mysterious East, as it used to be called. 
I could imagine Arab tents, sheiks and dashing Arab steeds and Turkish 
harems packed with concubines and pashas and those tabernacles you see 
in Bible pictures, full of long-bearded Hebrew patriarchs. But the East 
isn’t romantic any more. Education, films and war have knocked all the 
mystery out of it.’ 

The pawnbroker crossed the floor and placed before the man a little 
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pile of silver and coppers exactly in the centre of his pawnticket. ‘I 
always hurry away from that smell whenever business requires me to visit 
the Gorbals, sir. It is beyond my powers of endurance. Completely 
beyond my powers of endurance, sir ! ’ 

* Well, I still sniff it in with pleasure,’ said the man. ‘ Of course, it 


" isn’t so strong now, after four years of rationing. The Jews are marvellous 


cooks. They love good food and put the best of everything into their 
cooking.’ 

‘ There is one thing for which I take off my hat to the Jew,’ said the 
pawnbroker. ‘ He is a good gambler, sir! A Jew will gamble on any- 
thing. If he wins, he’s very pleased. - If he loses, he stands up to it like a 
man. Like a man, sir!’ 

‘Yes, but he’s very unscrupulous,’ said the man. ‘A Jew will wrap 
up any rubbish and sell it without a conscience. I know, because I’ve 
worked for them. And you never get a bargain from a Jew. He can 
make you believe he’s given you one, but you always find you’ve been had. 
But you can’t blame them. They’ve been hunted and hounded for 
generations till their wits have become as sharp as razors. It takes a good 
man to cheat a Jew. They’re so devilish clever with money!’ he con- 
cluded with amazement. 

The pawnbroker smiled shrewdly, ‘ And are there not many Gentiles 
who. would like to be devilish clever with money ? Are there not, sir ! 
Is not a high proportion of anti-Jewish feeling precipitated by envy ? Is 
it not, sir ?’ 

The man’s teeth chittered. He could see the pawnbroker was warming 
to it again, like a gasfire with a new penny in the slot. 

‘ Now what you said about Garngad interested me, sir! That Garscube 
Road was a wild place in the old days. I well remember the Black Marias 
flying about like busy bees on Saturdays nights, like busy bees, sir, haling 
drunks and hooligans to the lock-up. When I got my papers in the last 
war, I threw up my job, being young and foolish,’ he smiled, ‘ with the 
intention of taking a fortnight’s holiday before hostilities commenced, as 
you might say, sir! But they granted me a three months’ extension. 
Fortunately a pawnbroker in the Garscube Road engaged me for that 
period, sir. I shall never forget my first Saturday night in that locality. 
Suddenly a fracas commenced by the public-house on the opposite corner. 
In the flash of an eye it swelled to prodigious proportions. I never knew 
it was so easy to knock a man down, sir! But there they were going down 
like ninepins! Bump, bump, thud, thud, sir! And innocent passers-by 
were pulled in and knocked down, sir! I knelt on the dresser with my 
eyes glued to the window. It was a melee, sir! A disgraceful melee. I 
was only recalled to my duty by six customers thumping loudly on the 
counter, sir ! ’ 

‘ Ay, they were wild old days,’ said the vague-looking man. 

The pawnbroker drew himself up. ‘I come from Motherwell, sir, but 
I have lived most of my life in Glasgow and I can state, without fear of 
contradiction, that I have never been mixed up in a street fracas. Never | 
in my life, sir! That disturbance was commenced by a brake-club. Now 
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the presént chief constable is the man who has put down those brake-clubs, 
sir! A very wise proceeding for they were disturbers of the peace. They 
piled themselves into railway carriages, disturbing passengers and 
harmless football supporters, sir ! ’ 

‘Do you remember Celtic Mary Ann!’ said the man. ‘She was a 
brake-club mascot. She was famous on the South Side. She used to 
follow the Celtic everywhere, dressed in green from head to foot, sitting 
by the brake-driver waving a green flag and shouting ‘“‘ Up the Celtic ! ” 
and ‘“‘ God Save Ireland!” She was a wild old woman.’ 

‘I don’t recall the lady,’ said the pawnbroker, ‘ but I distinctly recall 
seeing at a Rangers and Celtic cuptie match an orange flag carried by a 
brake-club, sir, and fluttering above the teeming thousands with these 
word in blue distinctly visible, ‘‘F. the Pope,” sir! Now, that’s not 
religion, sir! “‘ F. the Pope!” ’ . 

‘ No, that’s bigotry,’ said the man. 

‘ As you say, sir. Bigotry. Unblushing bigotry! For of what con- 
cern is it to the Pope which team wins or loses ? It does not concern him 
one whit. Not one whit, sir! And in those days, if you stood near a 
brake-club at a big match and applauded a fine piece of footwork or a goal 
by the opposing side you were liable to be felled with a blow or a bottle. 
Felled with a bottle, sir!’ The pawnbroker’s slight gills became. pale 
pink. 

The vague-looking man held the door wide open with his foot, his look 
expressing a wish to be going, while hunger for more talk gleamed from 
the pawnbroker’s eyes. 

‘ Religion and sport should never be mixed. It ruins sport,’ said the 
man. He was dizzy with cold and hunger. A dart of fear that he had 
opened a profound, controversial theme, quivered in his stomach. But 
his remark did not immediately ring on the pawnbroker’s brain-pan. He 
seized the silent moment, smiled, said ‘Good morning!’ The flimsy door 
slapped-to, trembling like a chilled body and he descended the stairs 
worrying over the seven-and-twopence-ha’penny in his hand. That’s 
thre-pence-ha’penny for the ticket. What usury! Och, to hell with 
worry. Money is metal, not the beauty and mystery of the soul! Money 
is not my Self! Glory be to God here he was, striding through this white 
morning like a swift shadow through a crystal globe. Many a soldier, 
hungry in brutal cold, many a starving peasant, would have welcomed 
his simple freedom and humble meal as high luxuries. His feet were 
tingling again. He was safe from bombs and bullets, cowps d’éats and 
concentration camps; safe from butchery at sea and that agony and 
despair in the stunned silence of battered towns when the heavy guns 
have stopped ; with a clean day of life before him, happy enough, tickled 
by hunger, thrilled by extremes of heat and cold. Laus Deo! 


EpWARD GAITENS. 
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A RELIEF MAP OF ENGLAND 


It is obvious that there must be many thousands of plans and schemes 
that have been wiped out, rendered obsolete or unpracticable by the onset 
of the war, but this does not necessarily bring much consolation to the 
individual who has seen his pet project go along with the rest. However, 
there is this consideration, that it may not be complete obliteration so 
much as merely an untimely postponement. I hope that this may be so 
in my case, though the time for seeing anything started or got well under 
way has been considerably narrowed. 

The proposal I want to further is a huge Relief Map of England. Its 
dimensions would be on such a generous scale that it would have to be 
cut into appropriately sized squares and be provided with the necessary 
passages or gangways to allow all areas to come easily into view. 

When I remember that I was revolving this project over thirty years 
ago, I feel that I am much to blame for not having taken more active steps 
to give it a start, but politics and other exciting things always seemed to 
be intervening, and I fear that I must now, as a septuagenarian, leave it 
to others to bring:it to fruition. Curiously enough, I recently came across 
some correspondence that I had exchanged with the late Mr. St. Loe 
Strachey, at that time editor of The Spectator. In the summer of 1913 
an article had appeared in that weekly dealing with the future of the 
Crystal Palace, and suggesting that a rock-garden might be laid out in its 
grounds, more or less in the shape of England with rocks for the high 
ground and with pathways in its valleys. On July 7th I appear to have 
written to Mr. Strachey saying that I hardly thought that his idea of an 
outdoor relief map in the British climate, and especially in the London 
atmosphere, would be feasible, and I went on to say : 


‘ The reason why I think that an outdoor map would be of little permanent 
interest or value is that it could not be made very accurate, and even if it were 
more or less approximately accurate in the first instance, it would very soon, 
by stress of hard weather, dirt, rain, smuts, trampling down, etc., become quite 
inaccurate. It would then lose all its value as an educative instrument and 
would degenerate into the status of a minor sort of side-show. It would 
be better really to have a relief map indoors under cover and as accurate as 
it could be made from the very first, and though this would take many years 
to construct, and would cost considerable sums of money, I believe from an 
educative point of view, amongst many others, it would repay the cost and time 
a hundredfold and would even, as a matter of legitimate curiosity and interest, 
earn some income for its maintenance.’ 


To this letter I received the following reply : 


‘Tam very much interested in your letter. I see the great advantage from 
the map-making point of view of a covered map. It is obviously of great 
importance. What, however, I had more in mind was a kind of rock garden 
in the form of a map in which the mountains and hills would be rockwork, and 
the valleys paths. It should be something like a scientific adaptation of the 
miniature garden in the Summer Palace at Pekin, which was supposed to 
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represent the whole of the Chinese Empire pictorially, or rather I should say, 
horticulturally. I hope very much you will go on with your idea and work 
it out. It would be a noble thing. I agree that your plan is really a better 
one than mine, though I am afraid the expense would be very great.’ 


With this encouragement I ought to have gone on with the project at 
the time, but so many other things intervened—the political excitement 
on the Home Rule question, the Great War, the post-war General Elec- 
tions, the General Strike, and so on—and it was not until the middle 
*thirties, when I had resigned from the House of Commons, that I again 
took it up; shortly afterwards, however, this present war was to break 
out and put an end naturally to everybody’s plans. Except for a short 
visit in August, 1913, to Innsbruck, Salzburg and Munich to have a look 
at one or two examples of Relief Maps out there, the ‘Magnum Opus,’ as 
one of my family christened it, was allowed to slumber. It is not too 
late, however, to try and arouse some interest and enthusiasm amongst 
that vast army of map-lovers to whom I believe this project will 
undoubtedly appeal, so that when the war has been brought to a successful 
conclusion, some forward action may be undertaken. 

When Mr. St. Loe Strachey referred to the-great expense such a map 
wquld entail, he touched on one of the major difficulties. To make a map 
on a large and satisfactory scale would entail its being housed in a building 
about the size of St. Pancras Station, if it were desired to have an unob- 
structed view of the whole. The cost of this would be prohibitive. 
Fortunately, however, a building with one, or even two, rows of columns 
supporting the roof would be quite a different proposition, and it is 
on these’more modest lines that a start would have to be made. Every- 
thing else would come later; we need have no fear about that, for 
succeeding generations taking charge of the map’s renewals would insist 
on having all those refinements about which one can now only afford to 
dream. 

The scale of the map is a question that at once claims attention. It 
should be on a very large scale, but what size is practicable ? One foot 
to the mile would be convenient, simple, and easily understood, were it. 
not that it would entail such a huge building to house such a large map. 
Anyhow, I do not think there happens to be a map on the one-foot scale 
available. But it does so happen that there is a very beautiful map on 
the 6-inch scale already in existence, and this scale, if adopted, would be 
sufficient to show adequately and clearly all that could be reasonably 
wanted. So it is on this basis, the Ordnance Survey 6-inch Map, that I 
have been making out some calculations. 

How large would it be ? Well, there are some 3,000 odd sheets of the 
6-inch map that would come into the picture, and these joined together, 
without at the moment taking into account the intervening passages or 
gangways, would make up an area about 215 feet long by 170 feet wide. 
The gangways for proper circulation could not be less than 5 or 6 feet 
wide, and with, say, ten of these between the east and west coast and 


15 or 16 from north to south, the whole area to be considered might easily 


come to some 290 feet long by about 230 feet broad. 
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What would decide the number of little passageways or gangways ? 
Obviously the size of the squares into which the map was divided. Should 
these be too large it would not be possible to make out what was in the 
centre of the area. If, on the other hand, they were too small, it would 
mean many additional gangways and an extension to the building of that 
difficult breadth. I have tried out one or two areas with sheets of the 
6-inch map ; the choice is governed by what could be seen in the centre 
of the area by a person with reasonable eyesight. By making a square of 
six sheets by six, that is thirty-six sheets in all, I believe I have arrived 
at a happy medium, the actual area shown being thirty-six miles by 
twenty-four. ; 

In my correspondence with the Editor of The Spectator, I rather 
stressed the educative influence the map would have, though I believe 
this would be only one of its many features. It will be remembered that 
in the years before this war a semi-official campaign was being carried on 
through many channels with a view to making us more open-air-minded. 
The Boy Scout movement was being encouraged, week-end camps were 
being opened up, and hiking, one of the most enjoyable, not to say 
cheapest, forms of amusement, was being popularised. Though the 
Education Department was very properly looking on sympathetically at 
all this, it was chiefly being helped along by all those excellent societies 
that concern themselves with anything that comes under the heading 
‘Youth Movement.’ What an ally the Relief Map would be to the Open- 
Air Campaign ! Everyone within reasonable distance of the map before 
settling on any hiking or bicycling tour, or even perhaps on where their 
holidays were to be spent, would come and have a look at the map and 
check up their plans. When it was all over they would probably come 
there again—a double enjoyment—to work out and re-live what they had 
actually been doing. Motorists would do the same, for they could plan 
on a large scale. What fun it would be to once more go over the route, 
say, from London to Edinburgh, that they had already done in their car. 
It is not given to everyone to board the Blue Train for a sojourn in foreign 
lands, but here at their very doors, with no expense, is a fairyland for 
exploration or day-dreaming, and England would come to be known and 
cherished as never before. 

As for the schools, I expect that nobody would appreciate better 
than the schoolmasters themselves what an advantage it would be to be 
able to show their pupils the map of England rather than to impart to 
them the usual dreary list of capes, rivers and counties in the classroom, 
Every school within a reasonable distance of London would want to make 
an expedition to the map at least once each school term, and how the boys 
would enjoy it ! Besides the pleasure of the outing there would be this 
advantage that what they saw—the Lizard, Spurn Head, the Foreland— 
would stick in their minds, and England in its entirety would suddenly 
become real. The ingenuity of the masters would set many a problem 
that could be solved on the spot—Jones minor, go the shortest way from 
Cromer to Crediton, and let me know what big towns you pass—and 
Geography while being unconsciously assimilated would assume for 
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schoolboys the complexion of an exciting and adventurous game instead 
of being regarded as a tiresome lesson. 

But to all these dreams must be opposed the unwelcome spectre of 
expense, a question that cannot be shirked or even as yet completely 
answered. Once upon a time it might have been possible to have 
interested some wealthy man to whom this scheme might have appealed, 
either on its merits or as a lasting memorial to a successful career, but 
I fear that the war now, with its crushing taxation, has put this method 
of approach out of the question, and the Relief Map must owe its existence 
to a public that is unlikely, I believe; to be chary of its help. The map 
could be built in its original edition on fairly modest lines ; posterity can 
be counted on to look after its subsequent existence and renewal,.for there 
seems no adequate reason really why a Relief Map should not still be 
going a thousand years from now. What exactly would modest lines mean ? 
It depends on two things, the site and the building. A locality should 
be chosen that is reasonably get-at-able, say, near a tube station or on a 
bus route, for it would naturally be a drawback if the site was difficult to 
reach. I am wondering whether it might be possible to interest the 
directors of the new Crystal Palace in giving it a home, for the map would 
surely act as a powerful magnet to attract visitors to their grounds. 
Eventually, in the course of perhaps a hundred years or less, it is not un- 
likely that this effective missionary for the Open-air-life would be brought 
in nearer to the centre, and is it fanciful to imagine that one far-off day it 
might be set in a corner of one of the parks? Its suggestive appeal 


towards a week-end exodus out of the Metropolis for the many might - 


surely justify its trespassing to a small extent—about three times the size 
of a lawn-tennis court—on a portion of a London lung. 

As to the building, the cost, as I have already said, would depend on 
the roof-span. A single-span building, the object undoubtedly to be 
aimed at in the distant future, might cost anything up to £50,000. Even 
a single row of supports would diminish the cost to quite a reasonable 
figure, and, though naturally not so desirable, would do quite well enough 
for a start. Other capital charges—site, drainage, etc., would come into 
the picture, but it would be possible to reckon on a fairly substantial 
income to pay for the running expenses, and in the course of years even 
the original cost might be paid off. A war factory might be available. 

The map would come into existence in two stages. It would not be 
possible to get the whole of the relief constructed for some ten or twenty 
years, but the process could be going on all the time ; sections could be 
built, one at a time and either added when finished, to the map or stored 
away until the complete relief was ready. In the meantime, as a first 
stage, the 6-inch map would be there, divided up into its squares, and— 
this is important—coloured. The ordinary sheets of the map would, 
owing to the large area, convey practically nothing, but with suitable 
vivid colours it at once becomes intelligible, and a fine effect is produced. 
I have myself experimented in colour on a number of sheets, thirty-six, 
to be exact, and the result is impressive. All railways, roads, public 
footpaths and streams have been put in about twice their size, especially 
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the streams, so that their course may be easily followed by anyone walking 


‘round the section. Woods, sheets of water, and parks have likewise been 


painted in, but in their case not exaggerated; they are shown on the 
actual superficial area they cover. And, finally, so that the various 
villages can be easily recognised, their names have been marked in with 
letters about an inch high, which ensures that they can be easily read at 
about 10 feet away. The second stage, modelling the relief, would rather 
depend on the number of artists available. I visited two establishments 
engaged in this kind of work before the war, where modelling for railway 
or omnibus companies was being carried on. War requirements for 
operational plafs in relief will have added to the numbers of those capable 
of doing this kind of work. The new science of plastics may provide the 
ideal substance for the relief. | 

A feature of the map which would add much to its popular attraction 
would be the provision of some little models of the larger buildings. 
They would be carved in wood, suitably painted, and fixed firmly to the 
map itself, occupying the exact superficial area of the building shown. 
They need not cost more than a few shillings. I have had a few made to 
scale with an appropriate vertical exaggeration, to see what could be done 
in this line, and the effect was certainly very pleasing. The buildings I 
chose for my illustrations were the Houses of Parliament, the British 
Museum, St. Paul’s Cathedral, the Crystal Palace and Windsor Castle. 
There would be no limit to what could ‘be done in this line, and clever 
amateurs would delight in making additions to the map. The whole 
series of our lovely cathedrals would no doubt form an early gift, and 
railway termini, large factories, even models of villages or private estates 
would all add to the pictorial effect of the map. An attractive and very 
effective little model on the northern limit of the map, which just takes in 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, would be the Forth Bridge. 

So here is the plan, and to those who might think the whole idea 
fanciful and never likely to materialise, I can only reply that I wish I 
were ten or fifteen years younger to prove how wrong a view this would be. 
Youth is on the march, the open-air idea is catching hold, the British 
public, partly owing to the generous way the newspapers have treated 
them to maps all through the war, are becoming more and more map- 
conscious, and to all these streams of ideas and endeavour there only 
needs to be added a relief map to adequately complete the picture. 


CirivE Morrison-BELL. 


STOUT BANK 


It was hideous. Aunt Felicity felt she could never live with such an 
eyesore. Her pretty low rockery full of rare ferns; rock roses, various 
stonecrops (not indeed her own growing, but left by late occupants and 
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greatly admired) had been completely demolished, and in its place was 
an unsightly and unpromising bank of rubble. 

This was in 1940. Y 

‘When is the invasion coming?’ she asked the R.E. corporal in 
charge of the digging. 

‘ Any minute now, mum,’ he said, standing to rest on the handle of 
his spade. ‘Any minute. It might be now, and it might be—never. 
Mebbe they’ve told you, mum, we’ve had orders to build this stout bank 
against your garden wall for the troops to lie on and shoot from. You 
see, your corner house is in the front line of this town’s defence.’ 


‘I know,’ she said with some pride. ‘I can quite see the enemy | 


pounding up this road opposite. My windows, too, have been requisi- 
tioned for shooting. Last evening they practised Molotov cocktail 
throwing from what used to be my own bedroom.’ 

* You’re a brave lady, mum. And you’ll excuse me, mum, but we’ve 
been told to remind you that this bank is not to be meddled with, nor 
touched in any way. No extra soil thrown on to make plants grow— 


begging your pardon, mum. You see it’s built on scientific lines, slanting . 


to the top of the wall, with the right slope for soldiers to shoot from. 
And please ’m, there’s to be no meddling with them sandbags; the 
soldiers must be able to get at ’em in five minutes.’ 

Aunt Felicity followed these instructions very literally. It was no 
hardship to let things alone, if she were left alone herself. Old and 
rheumatic, she was content to endure this ugliness, mitigated now by the 
feeling that it was what they called in the last war her bit. 

The man who ‘ did * her garden was also old, and overworked. Not 
that she minded much his spasmodic visits. She said her back garden was 
guileless and unambitious. With its tall arching unpruned apple trees 
she harked back to Marvell and called it a green church in a green shade. 
Her friends called it a wilderness. 

The Stout Bank filled them with sympathy and horror. 

‘So obvious. So public. Seen by all visitors to your front door. But 
of course, dear, you will soon make it less unsightly. You know Miss 
Armstrong had a tank trap dug in the middle of her lawn, and they threw 
up the soil to make a bank just like yours. But she is planting it with all 
kinds of pretty things, like lilies, small roses, gentians and choice stone- 
crops. Lovely, isn’t it, to make beauty out of ugliness ? ’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Aunt triumphantly, ‘ but her house isn’t in the defence 
line, and she.hasn’t been told to leave her bank alone for soldiers to lie 
on. They come with their guns and pretend to shoot, every Sunday 
morning. The slope has to be just right. And if I had any pretty things 
on it,’ she finished up, clinchingly, ‘ they would be crushed to death.’ 

‘True,’ said the friends. But they smiled indulgently. Everybody 
knew Aunt F. was no gardener, rheumatic or not. Of course the soldiers 
would have been careful, if she had asked them. 

She decided to do nothing. In a few weeks, Nature, abhorring a 
vacuum, showed signs of life. Not weeds. Poppies. From what far pit 
they had crept in with the rubble she cared not, but she was pleased. 
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They flowered in straggling patches, common red field poppies. She 
thought them appropriate and military. Ifshe left them alone they would 
seed themselves next year. 

They did not, and the bank was as bare as ever. Stung by the implied 
reproaches of her friends, she bought nasturtium seeds. They were weakly 
successful. A few puny seedlings struggled into pale flowers, gaining 
meagre congratulations. Surely these, properly planted, would seed 
themselves. They did not. 

By this time neighbours had become constructive as well as critical. 


_ They must help. They charmingly brought her, out of their own gardens, 


things that would ‘ grow anywhere ’—forget-me-not, catmint and strong 
daffodil bulbs. Sometimes they would plant things themselves, like 
aubretias and rock roses, taking care to leave plenty of earth on the roots. 
Aunt F. tried to be grateful and watered them, if fitfully, with aching 
back and knees staggering under a heavy watering can. They allexisted 
for a season and then died. Jackdaws nipped young shoots off the rock 
rose. Slugs devoured the forget-me-not, and mice ravaged the bulbs. 

Small wonder that Aunt Felicity came positively to hate the Stout 
Bank and everything associated with it. The soldiers were careful, but 
the growths were so weak they had no resistance to a chance boot or 
gun. Even the wireless seemed to have its hand against her with its 
endless talks on gardening, and the newspapers with their iterations of 
making the best of the worst. Even her back garden lost its enchanting 
peace. It was now just a green thought, and not a happy one, in a green 
shade. 

One day the Colonel came to inspect. He was genuinely sorry for 
this dear old lady with her ruined garden, and saw, as she pointed out, 
that the wall of her drawing-room was very damp through pressure of 
the bank on the bricks. At once he sent engineers, and a trench was dug 
to create a draught and dryness. ~ 

Again he came to inspect. ‘ Oh, yes, the wall has dried, but how I do 
hate this horrible erection. How I wish this war would end and it could 
be taken away.’ re 

‘I know you do, and, as our defence measures are different now, we 
had some discussion as to whether it shquld be done away with, but it was 
decided safest to leave it at present. Meanwhile,’ he went on, seeing her 
disappointment, ‘ you know you can claim damages. Have you any idea 
what they might be ?’ 

‘Not in the least. The old rockery was planted by the occupants 
before me, and the ferns were transplanted by your very civil engineers. 


Money doesn’t seem to come into it. It’s just the eyesore, and . . . er 
. She could have said ‘the self-depreciation, the mortification of 
incompetence.’ 


Refreshed by her lack of the usual exactions, he wrote to her after- 


wards. 

‘ You will not forget that after the war you will be entitled to damages ? 
Meanwhile your considerate attitude in this rather delicate business is 
much appreciated.’ 
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. . » Well, she must just go on knitting ; bearing not only the eye- 
sore, but also the obloquy of having no green thumb in a world of 
gardeners. 

One Sunday morning in early spring, 1943, there was a ‘ mock inva- 
sion.’ Four or five Home Guards were on the bank, and three in her 
bedroom, their guns sticking out of the windows. She knew it was 
improper to ask questions, but thought there was no harm in saying, as 
she passed the open bedroom door, 

‘I hope you’re getting on all right.’ 

‘Oh, yes,’ answered the Commandant (who was also her dentist), 
‘ we suspect there are ‘‘ Germans ”’ if that field.’ 

From a nearby chest of drawers Aunt Felicity whipped out a binocular 
of her father’s. 

\ ‘There’s a head creeping through that long grass by the hedge,’ she 
cried, thrusting the glasses into his hand. 

‘ By Jove, so it is. Six of them. You spotted them. Covered!’ he 
shouted excitedly. ‘ Dead as mutton ! ’ 

She hobbled downstairs elated. She had spotted a ‘German.’ She 
was not so incompetent after all. 

She glanced at the Stout Bank when the Home Guard had gone. 
All was tidy, and she was cheered to see that some ivy escaping from the 
top of the barricaded wall was beginning to trail its wreaths over the upper 
part of the bank. Already it looked less hopelessly bald. 

Meandering in her ‘ green church ’ of a back garden, she tripped over 
some London Pride that had overstepped itself into the path. Might it 
possibly take root if——-? With a light seaside (albeit metal) spade, she 
laboriously dug up and carried a goodly root, flinging it as high as she 
could on the bank. The weather was warm and moist, and it settled in, 
on the rubble. Even after some days it looked as if it had never been 
moved. Greatly encouraged, she tried some more, then a bit of saxifrage 
with which came up some roots she knew to be white violets; then 
‘Creeping Jenny’; then a spadeful or two of wild strawberry plants 
intertwined with buttercups and moon daisies, all sorts of growths being 
allowed to mix, including healthy tufts of grass. 

Not all at once was this accomplished, but as the weather and her 
aches and pains permitted. Small and insignificant at first, giving no 
hint of the slow painful effort they had caused, they lived and spread. 
As they grew, and as she tended and watered, though with increasing 
infirmity and discomfort, a new secret pleasure took possession of her. 
As if a child, ugly, stupid and unattractive, had begun to respond. How- 
ever, nobody remarked on the bank now. The interest in her unsuccess 
had long worn out. 

By the early spring of 1944, there were results. 

‘ Why,’ said the neighbours, ‘ you’re going to have some wild straw- 
berries—and—lots of things! What a sweet smell! White violets ? 

‘ Quite an improvement ! ’ they patronised. . . . ‘No, as you say, it 
is not an herbaceous border, like Ella Armstrong’s, but you’ve got some- 
thing to grow, haven’t you ?’ 
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‘ Not very showy,’ she purred, ‘ but you see it’s my own. And they’ll 
be green all the winter. -I’ve encouraged the grass.’ 

The May sun was shining on the buttercups, London Pride, moon 
daisies, and wild strawberries in full flower, when the Colonel called 
again, beaming on her as he found her standing by the bank. 

‘ I’ve some good news for you,’ he began. ‘ As you know, our defences 
now are quite different, and we are going round the town to clear away 
the unnecessary and disfiguring old ones. You can have this bank taken 
away as soon as you like.’ 

His good-looking face was aglow with the thought of the pleasure he 
was giving to this nice old lady. 

‘Well ...er.. .’ she stammered. ‘Thank you very much—but— 
er—may I think about it ? ’ 

‘ You really mean to say you don’t want it to go? After hating it ?’ 

* Well, you see, I’ve spent a lot of time and trouble over it, and . . .’ 

‘Oh, that’s it. It certainly looks more . . . covered,’ he granted, 
viewing the humble pink of the London Pride and the healthy tufts of 


grass. 
‘I’m sorry,’ she faltered, flushed and trembling, ‘if it upsets your 
plans... but...’ 


‘Not at all. Right. Anyway you want it till the end of the war, 
which may not be long. Good morning.’ 

He crossed out something in his notebook and hurried away, marvel- 
ling at the vagaries of nice old ladies. 

Aunt F. looked at the Stout Bank, and the’Stout Bank looked at her. 


It had come to stay. 
’ Mary E. Joxunson. 


‘ BASIC CHRISTIANITY’ 


Dr. H. D. A. Mason has recently published a book with the title of Basic 
Christianity. Both the theme and the title of the book are a challenge to 
all Christians, for he appeals very cogently to the deep desire of a very 
distressed world and summarises a trend of quasi-religious thought and 
feeling which, and especially in the works of Mr. Gerald Heard, has 
become salient under the stress of war. Both these writers, in their 
different fashions, offer to a world eager for a real and simplified world- 
faith a simplification of Christianity based upon Jesus, the Lord’s Prayer 
and the Beatitudes which caters for that need. 

It is, at first sight, a very alluring form of religion. World-war has 
taught the need for world-order and world-order demands world-faith. 
It is an inevitable and sane war-born logic of which schemes such as that 
for ‘ Basic English ’ or this for a basis religion are first-fruits in the Anglo- 
Saxon world. For human nature and nationalism will always be prone 
to prefer their own bases as the best and to assume that the roots of their 
own racial culture are also the roots of the world of man. But, for so 
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vast and fateful a purpose nationalism and even occidentalism are not 
enough, and such conceptions cannot be-subjected to too rigid a scrutiny. 

Of these two propositions it is that which seeks a basic world-faith 
which most manifestly goes to the roots of the matter. As proposed by 
Dr. Major and Mr. Heard it is, moreover, one with which the future of 
Christianity and every Christian aré crucially concerned. In view of 
their common basis and common appeal from the Christ of the Churches 
to the ‘ Jesus of History ’ they may be considered in conjunction. 

It is a conception which cannot be lightly dismissed ; in the hands of 
these two advocates it makes a very forcible appeal the response to which 
is widespread and increasing. It has much to commend it to all sorts and 
conditions of mind. For those weary of world-war and awake to the 
imminent peril of a collapse of civilisation, it offers world-concord. 
Here is apparently a formula upon which all ‘ men of goodwill ’ can agree. 
For Christians distressed as, in our extremity, every conscientious Chris- 
tian must be, by the deep and disastrous divisions of Christendom, here 
seems a base—the very words and Person of Jesus—where, in all good 
conscience, Christians of every complexion may dwell together in unity. 
For those weary of the complexity of modern life and religion, here seems 
the very ‘ simplicity which is in Christ.’ For those hungry for faith but 
baffled by dogmatic intricacies, here appears to be a sublimely undogmatic 
belief. 

Here, moreover, is a faith come to terms with that doctrine of evolution 
which is the dogma of scientific humanism and, for the most part, of the 
average modern man, which accords with the findings of psychology and 
promises (particularly as presented by Mr. Heard) a species of psycho- 
logical imperialism, an‘ ‘expansion of consciousness,’ and dreams of 
unlimited power within the grasp of every man. And here is a faith 
which seems to sanction Western Man’s ‘ decent way of life ’ and tradi- 
tional moral codes, without, at root, departing from the tradition of 
Christendom, which removes the thorns but preserves the flower of the 
desirable Christian rose. 

With Mr. Heard this case for a ‘ Basic Christianity’ is supported 
by wide cultural and scientific, with Dr. Major by great theological 
erudition. With the one it is couched in the congenial accents of modern 
science and psychology, with the other in a scholarly simplicity which 
powerfully enhance its intrinsic attractions. The title of ‘ Basic Chris- 
tianity ’ (a brilliant coup!) with which Dr. Major has christened this 
conception lends to it something of the dominant glamour of Mr. 
Churchill’s genius and flair for the feeling of the multitude. And, finally, 
to a world which tends to acclaim Christ but repudiates established 
Christianity, for which traditional Christian terminology is a debased 
currency, here is apparently an essential Christianity which avoids even 
the word ‘ Christian ’ and styles itself ‘ The Fellowship of the Kingdom.’ 

Nor is this simplified ‘ religion of Jesus ’ either a novel dream or one 
which lacks appeal for cultured and critical minds. In the last century 
it was an endemic dream. In 1869 so cultured and religious a mind as 
that of Henri Amiel gave vent to it. 
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‘ What we call Christianity,’ he wrote, ‘is a vast ocean, into which flow a 
number of spiritual currents of distant and various origin. . . . Neither its 


doctrine nor its morality, as they have been historically developed, are new or 
spontaneous. What is essential and original in it is the practical demonstration 
that the human and the divine nature may co-exist, may become fused into 
one sublime flame. . . . What is specific in Christianity is Jesus—the religious 
conscience of Jesus.’ 1 


And again :— 

. the comparative history and philosophy of religions must assign to 
Christianity its true place and must judge it. The religion too which Jesus 
professed must be disentangled from the religion which has taken Jesus for its 
object.’ ? 


It is precisely this judgement and disentangling which Dr. Major and 
Mr. Heard undertake. 

If this reconstruction of the ‘ religion of Jesus ’ is a foe to Christianity, 
it is thus evidently not a foe to be underrated. The first task of a 
Christian criticism is to examine the basis of this ‘ Basic Christianity "— 
in fact, to enquire ‘ by what authority sayest thou these things ? ’ 

When these books are examined it will be found that, in each case, 
appeal is made to ‘ Evolution.’ Mr. Heard poses the question—‘ what is 
the fundamental force which drives life ?’ He replies—‘ the evolutionary 
process—the constant growth in heightened sensitivity and awareness.’ ? 
Religion is only the second stage of a threefold evolutionary process, ‘a 
psychological progress, the three stages of which are gregariousness, 
religion, psychology.’* Christ is thus ‘the first mutation of a new 
species."> The ‘aim of creation is the evolution of life.* The Code of 
Christ (that is, the Beatitudes) is ‘ the further evolution, the evolution of 
consciousness.’? Return to God is return to Evolution : ‘ we can return 
to and continue our Evolution.’® ‘The life of the Spirit is no more and 
no less than the continuation of our evolution.’® ‘The only picture of 
life which will make sense ’ is that of an ‘ evolution of consciousness.’ 1° 
These quotations are taken from books published during the past nine 
years from 1935 to 1944. It will be seen that Mr. Heard’s fandamental 
faith in Evolution has not faltered. 

The same fundamental faith seems also to be that of Dr. Major. He 
tells us that ‘the adherents of Basic Christianity . . . are spiritual, 
moral and rational evolutionaries.’11 He quotes with approval the 
definition of religion as ‘the inner side of Civilisation ’ 1*—that is, an 
aspect of and on a par with human culture. In almost the same terms as 
those of Mr. Heard, he defines the ‘ duties of the sons of the Kingdom ’ 
as ‘to realise the values of the Kingdom in the development of the 


1 Amiel’s Journal, p. 147 (Macmillan, 7 The Code of Christ, p. 28. 
1921). 8 Ibid., p. 45. 
2 Ibid., p. 148. ® Training for the Life of the Spirit, I., 
3 The Source of Civilisation, pp. 24-26. p. 7. 
4 Pain, Sex and Time, p. 11. 10 Jbid., II., p. 5. 
5 The Creed of Christ, p. 31. 11 Basic Christianity, p. 56. 


* Ibid., p. 36. 12 Tbid., p. 8. 
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personality ...’°% Dr. Major, moreover, believes in evolution, not 
only to-the level of Jesus, but beyond Him. ‘ Our modern needs, our 


modern knowledge, our modern outlook, all demand that in some respects 


we should advance beyond the Jesus of history.’ For Dr. Major, as for 
Mr. Heard, it is thus the evolving mind or consciousness of man which is 
the critic of Christ and the final arbiter of faith ; in the significant words 
chosen by Mr. Heard for his recent book, Man the Master, is the judge of 
Christ. 

It is this evolving mind of man which selects and rejects amongst the 
recorded wérds of Christ and the creeds of Christian tradition. For Dr. 
Major only parts of the Synoptic gospels have any authoritative value for 
his ‘ religion of Jesus’ which, like Mr. Heard, he bases upon the Lord’s 
Prayer and the Beatitudes. But it is to be noted that while Mr. Heard 
makes great play with the eighth beatitude— blessed are the meek ’— 
Dr. Major rejects this as derived from the Old Testament. ‘The whole of 
the Gospels,’ he decides, ‘ cannot be used for our purpose. We must 
select from them.’!5 Similarly he selects certain clauses of the Christian 
creeds and rejects others as ‘ ecclesiastical non-essentials.’1* Dr. Major’s 
‘spiritual progress’1’ is evidently of the same genus as Mr. Heard’s 
‘evolutionary process.’ i 

This evolutionary progress or process is, thus, for both these writers, 
the final and sovereign authority for faith. It is an authority which is 
not, so these writers suggest, to be equated with ‘ private judgement ’ or 
with the abstract Reason of the Deists and the Enlightenment. For 
Mr. Heard in particular it is something much more mystical than that, 
an indefinable and quite unpersonified ‘ primum mobile’ like the ‘ élan 
vital’ of Henri Bergson’s earlier (though not his later) philosophy, the 
* Life-Force ’ of Mr. Bernard Shaw or the ‘ libido ’ of modern psychology. 

It is to this faith in Evolution that the ex-Abbé Loisy came at last— 
‘the idea of a principle of evolution not immanent in the world, but 
transcendent to the point of possessing infinite being,’1”? ‘. .. that 
evolution which seems to be the law of life ’.1* It is the same ‘ principle ’ 
to which Professor Julian Huxley appeals. ‘There is but one path of 
unlimited progress through the evolutionary maze. The course of human 
evolution is as unique as its result.’ 1° 

It is, however, an oracle which gives very cryptic and contradictory 
utterances. While it leads Dr. Major and Mr. Heard (with minor differ- 
ences) to a ‘ Basic Christianity,’ it led Loisy to a ‘ religion of humanity ’ 
for which Christianity is no more than a ‘ grande fagade ’ and ‘ humanity 
bursts through the frames of Christian evangelisation and Christian 
belief.’ 2° For Professor Julian Huxley it leads to the belief that ‘God 
is no longer a useful hypothesis ’ and a final faith is ‘ life’ alone." In its 
unqualified form this evolutionary faith seems thus to be more fruitful 


13 Ibid., p. 34. 18 Ibid., p. 117. 

14 Op. cit., p. 50. 19 The Uniqueness of Man, p. 16. 
15 Ibid., p. 30. 20 Op. cit., p. 93. 

16 Ibid., p. 66. 1 Op. cit., pp. 281, 300. 


17 Alfred Loisy: M. D. Petre, p. 86. 
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of credal anarchy than order and to give but a ‘ dusty answer ’ to those 
‘hot for certainty in this our life.’ 7 

But for Dr. Major explicitly and for Mr. Heard by implication, the 
authority of ‘ Evolution ’ is qualified ; it is to a ‘ spiritual’ or, for Mr. 
Heard, ‘ psychological ’ evolution that they appeal. For e Major the 
principle of religious judgement is ‘ spiritual progress’ ** ; for Mr. Heard 
it is ‘a psychical or spiritual process.’ ** For the latter ‘ psychical’ or 
‘ psychological ’ and ‘ spiritual’ are interchangeable terms, but for Dr. 
Major the word ‘ spiritual’ carries a more theological significance which 
should therefore be examined. 

In ‘ Basic Christianity,’ in Dr. Major’s words, ‘ the Jesus of History 
and His Spirit of Truth will . . . replace the Christ of Catholic Dogma.’ 25 
Thus, for him and, it would seem from his silences, for Mr. Heard also, it 
is the ‘Spirit of Truth’ in (as discerned by these writers) the life and 
words of, not Christ the Son of God, but the ‘ Jesus of History,’ which 
speaks with authority. For Dr. Major expressly states his conviction 
that Jesus did not teach that He was the Son of God.?¢ 4 

The authority of the ‘ Jesus of History,’ according to him, was that 
of a ‘ Prophetic Messiah of the Prophetic Kingdom.’ Of this ‘ prophetic 


- Kingdom ’ we are told that it exercises its authority and promotes its 


extension by the affirmation and presentation of moral and spiritual ideals 
inspired by God through the acceptance of which the individual becomes 
himself transformed and exercises in turn a transforming influence.’ 27 

The only intelligible conclusion to be drawn from this somewhat 
obscure and cautious periphrasis is that the ultimate authority for the 
faith which Dr. Major propounds is God the ‘ Spirit of Truth.’ It is also 
to such a nebulous divinity that Mr. Heard also appeals with his ‘ hidden 
Reality . . . God Transcendent and God Immanent.’** The existence 
of such a Divine Spirit of Truth is thus a dogma which (in spite of their 
dislike of dogma) both these writers affirm. 

This Divine Spirit of Truth speaks through prophetic men, persons 
‘transformed’ by ‘the Kingdom.’ Mr. Heard propounds a similar 
doctrine. ‘ The message of Christ was,’ he says, ‘ that the world can be 
and can only be saved by reborn men . . . men with a transmuted con- 
sciousness.’ ® It is thus (since objective authority is denied to both the 
Bible and the Church) only through the utterance of such ‘ transformed ’ 
or ‘ transmuted’ men that the transforming or transmuting ‘ Spirit of 
Truth ’ can be known. And this applies equally to Jesus Who, for this 
faith, is only ‘ primus inter pares’ among prophets. The basis and 
ultimate authority for this ‘religion of Jesus’ therefore remains the 
apprehension of man, albeit ‘ prophetic ’ man. 

But the claim to be thus possessed by the ‘ Spirit of Truth ’ or ‘ the 
Kingdom ’ or ‘ Evolution’ clearly cannot be accepted merely upon the 


22 George Meredith : Modern Love. 26 Op. cit., p. 43. 

23 Op. cit., p. 51. 27 Op. cit., p. 46. 

*% Training for the Life of the Spirit, II., 28 The Code of Christ, p. 5. 
p. 60. 29 The Code of Christ, p. 4. 


25 Pp, 52. 
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authority of the individual men who make it, for many men (including 
Hitler) from whose ‘ prophecy’ Dr. Major and Mr. Heard would pro- 
foundly dissent have also made it. The authority of the Bible and Church 
and of the Incarnation being discounted, the only remaining test of the 
truth uttered_by such prophetic persons is from its own intrinsic qualities. 

Since h is necessarily one and catholic—that which always was, 
is everywhere present and is held by all those whom it possesses—we shall 
expect from a ‘ basic ’ religion which claims to express that eternal Truth 
in the terms of our time and to be the basis for a world-faith that it will 
possess these qualities of unity and catholicity. 

It has been seen that Dr. Major’s ‘ religion of Jesus ’ is one abstracted 
from its Biblical context and from the corpus of Judaic-Christian tradi- 
tion. The only catholicity which it can claim is therefore that of a 
supposititious residuum of Wisdom common to all the abiding or, in Dr. 
Major’s term, ‘ founded ’ religions of the world. These he, in fact, reduces 
to three, Buddhism, Islam and Christianity. It is only his own preference 
which ranks the Wisdom of Jesus higher than that of Gautama or Muham- 
mad. We are therefore reduced, when our quest for authority is pushed 
home, to a supposedly catholic Truth common to these three faiths. 
Where is it ? And if it is discovered by what authority do we prefer that 
Wisdom to that of, for example, Confucius or Nietzsche ? 

Mr. Heard leans towards a similar Gnosticism ; in fact, he describes 
Gnosticism as ‘ Christianity’s murdered half-brother ’ *° in a significant 
phrase. But for him this faith which, like that of Dr. Major, finds its 


Bible in the Lord’s Prayer and the Beatitudes, is a ‘ Life-Religion ’ for 


which ‘ to live wholly as a healthy animal is Life’s only meaning, reward 
and purpose.’ *! Here ‘ spirit ’ is always equated with the soul, conscious- 
ness or psyche with a complete disregard of the Biblical contrast to psyche 
of pneuma. The ‘ fruits of the spirit’ are (not ‘love, joy, peace’ but) 
‘the actions of the free, open psyche.’ ** The saying of Jesus that ‘ he 
that loses his life (psyche, soul or consciousness) shall save it’ is (by an 
exegesis which we can hardly suppose that Dr. Major would endorse) 
wrested into the translation—‘ he who would save his self must lose his 
self,’ apparently in order to accommodate the saying to Mr. Heard’s 
preconceived neo-Buddhism and psychologism. So sanctity is equated 
with psychology ; we hear of ‘ the psychology of the saints,’ ** ‘ spiritual 
growth ’ is equated with ‘the development of our consciousness,’ * and 
‘ psychological progress ’ with ‘ spiritual force.’ *5 This is throughout a 
religion, not of the spirit, but of the soul of man, in spite of a vague use 
of the term ‘ spirit.’ 

Similarly, God is equated with ‘ Reality ’ and the Law of God with 
‘ the principles of Reality ’ ** or ‘ the Supreme Consciousness ’.27 Original 
Sin is defined variously as failure of the ‘ subconscious drive,’ ** ‘ retreat 


3° Pain, Sex and Time, p. 11. 35 Man the Master, p. 98. 

31 The Source of Civilisation, p. 215. 36 The Code of Christ, pp. 6-7. 

32 Ibid., p. 331. 37 Training for the Life of the Spirit, I., 
33 The Code of Christ, p. 25. p. 30. 


% Ibid., p. 137. 38 The Code of Christ, p. 41. 
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into the self,’ *® ‘ self-destructiveness ’ or ‘ failure of vitality.’4° ‘ All 
evil is misapprehension, a blunder.’ * 

So, too, with the ‘life of the Spirit.’ Prayer is ‘ Evolution at its 
intensest point ’“ and contemplation ‘the next step in man’s evolu- 
tion ’ “ while religious stillness is the state (not of knowing that ‘I am 
God ’ but) ‘in which the subconscious can rise.’ “* The ‘ single-hearted ’ 
are ‘ those who free their consciousness’; they ‘ do (not ‘ shall’) see 
God.’ “5 Forgiveness is ‘the supreme evolutionary activity.’** The 
‘ Mystic Way ’ is ‘ psychic evolution.’ 7 

This faith is frankly Pelagian. It is the ‘ way of creative effort ’ 4 ; 
it is a ‘ super-skill.’*® ‘We must of ourselves deliberately develop our- 
selves.’ 5° It is the ‘deep will’ which ‘really can change . . . even 
ourselves.’ 5! ‘ Man can be the master of his future.’ © 

It is no less frankly Perfectionist. ‘ Third stage ’ ‘ saints’ or ‘ Sons’ 
‘are not merely illuminated ; they are united.’ * The ‘ single-hearted ’ 
not only ‘see God’ but ‘when we see God . . . we become God.’ * 
*. . . those in the Kingdom . . . have ceased to have limits... . ’ ™ 
‘The third-degree saints . . . walk all the time in the Everlasting.’ ** 
‘ The individual could be a superman, a saint.’ 57 The equation of ‘ super- 
man ’ and ‘ saint ’ in this last quotation seems especially significant of the 
real nature of this gospel. 

It is, moreover, a religion of power, a Titanism of the potential power 
of man. It seeks power and promises power to man’s ‘ transmuted ’ 
psyche. It therefore makes an especial appeal to modern power-neurosis, 
the prevailing sense of impotence before Fate. ‘Man must have power 
to meet power.’ 5* It predicts for man ‘ a réle besides which our wildest 
dreams of power and greatness are less than the fancies of a child of 
three. . . . ’5® ‘ We are on the threshold,’ we are told, ‘ of being able 
to release more power.’ ®° It may be noted, in passing, that this power- 
doctrine is associated with the Jesus Whose response to such ‘ dreams of 
power ’ was—‘ Get thee behind me, Satan.’ 

Finally, like Dr. Major, Mr. Heard dispenses with the authority of 
both the Bible and the tradition of the Church and selects from their 
treasuries only those sayings or doctrines which can be fitted into the 
Procrustes-bed of this psychologism. This wisdom is attained ‘ through 
the arch of religion and by going beyond it’ ® and the Church is ‘ the 


39 Ibid., p. 45. 51 Tbid., II., p. 6. 

40 Tbid., p. 85. 53 Man the Master, p. 14. 

41 Man the Master, p. 214. 58 Creed, p. 91. 

43 Training forthe Life of the Spirit, II., 54 Code, p. 13. 

43 Ibid., p. 19. [p. 27. 55 Tbid., p. 13. 

44 Source of Civilisation, p. 378. 56 Training for the Life of the Spirit, I., 
45 Creed of Christ, p. 35. p. 13. 

46 Tbid., p. 29. 57 Man the Master, p. 121. 

47 The Code of Christ, pp. 34-5. 58 Source of Civilisation, p. 19. 
48 Creed, p. 178. 5° Man the Master, p. 197. 

4* Code, p. 67. 6° Code, p. 103. 


5° Training for the Life of the Spirit, I., 1 Tbid., p. 128. 
p. 11. 
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starting-point, the springer from which the new span and vault of society 
could rise.’ ® 

Such an examination seems sufficient to demonstrate that Mr. Heard 
is, in fact, preaching a “religion of humanity,’ of the glorification and 
expansion of the human psyche. Nevertheless, like Dr. Major, he assumes 
the same premisses and enlists the same ‘ Code ’ and ‘ Creed ’ of Jesus in 
its support. This faith draws upon the authority of Christ and of that 
tenacious and powerful, though inchoate, Christian tradition which still 
moulds the thought and feeling of Western Man; it is preached in 
Quaker conventicles. 

What real unanimity or basic and catholic truth is there to be dis- 
cerned common to both these variants of a ‘ prophetic’ ‘ religion of 
Jesus’ or ‘the Kingdom’? It is incredible that Dr. Major’s critical 
sense could endorse Mr. Heard’s exposition of the Scriptures which he 
selects or most of the doctrines concerniny life and man which he bases 
upon them. And where, to instance Dr. Major’s ‘ founded religions,’ is 
such a universal wisdom common to his, to Mr. Heard’s and to the 
religions of Buddhism and Islam alike ? Whatever common consent can be 
shown to exist seems a very sandy foundation for world-faith and order. 

Upon examination it is thus impossible to avoid the conclusion that 
no unity or catholicity of truth sufficient to give objective authority is to 
be found in these doctrines. Failing such a catholicity they can claim no 
authority other than that of ‘ private judgement.’ The fruit of such a 
judgement has been seen, in these examples alone, to be rather anarchy 
than order. 

The Christian has an even more crucial concern in this matter. How 
little, especially in the gospel according to Mr. Heard, these ‘ religions of 
Jesus’ correspond with the text of the Christian Scriptures, with the 
corpus of Christian tradition or, indeed, with the realities of human 
existence, this brief examination sufficiently shows. 

The Christianity of the Bible and Christian tradition is something 
quite different. It is a pattern centred, not upon the Sermon on the 
Mount, but upon the Cross, of a Divine (not human) Redemption of fallen 
(not self-transcending) man by obedience to a God-given Law of Life, by 
the Incarnation, Atonement and Resurrection of the Christ of God. It 
is a ‘ fulfilment ’ of a single and indivisible ‘ Word of God ’ which, accord- 
ing to this immemorial creed, ‘ was and is and evermore shall be.’ It is a 
pattern of which each part of those Scriptures and that tradition is an 
integral element which cannot be torn from its context without mutilation 
of the whole massive, immutable, eternal and ‘ living Word.’ 

For any legitimate, accurate or traditional use of the word, in the 
cause of real religion and the interests of clarity and integrity of religious 
thought and language, it seems, indeed, very dubious whether such 
‘religions of Jesus’ have, in reality, the right to call themselves Christian 
or, by the use or suggestion of such a connection, to draw upon the 
credit which that title, still conveys even for those who do not subscribe 
themselves Christian. 

*2 Creed, p. 71. 
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They are, in fact, species of that ‘ religion of humanity ’ which, in 
their varying fashions, such thinkers as Loisy and Professor Julian 
Huxley have professed. In view of the urgency of the religious issue and 
of the facile appeal and popularity of such creeds with their unexacting 
worship, in Mr. Eric Hayman’s phrase, upon ‘ the easy, tolerant altar of 
an unknown God,’ ® it seems imperative that the distinction between 
Biblical and traditional and counterfeit Christianity should not be 
blurred by laxity of language or thought. 

In the religious field it becomes increasinyly plain that modern 
Western Man is confronted with two alternatives, either a full and 
catholic Christianity speaking with the authority of the whole Bible and 
the whole Christian tradition, or a ‘ religion of humanity.’ He ‘ cannot 
serve two masters’; he must either serve the God-Man or the Man-God. 

The specimens which have been examined seems to be, at root, 
religions which serve and declare the Man-God. From the non-Christian 
angle they may have a real value as attempts towards such a ‘ religion of 
humanity.’ From the Christian angle they may have a real religious 
value also. For honest heresy has ever been the stimulant and purgative 
of faith and such near-Christianity may lead many to the point where it 
is found insufficient. But they are not Christianity and we play with 
truth and language if we pretend that they are. 

Yet, insufficient though such attempts may seem, the need for world- 
faith remains. This is not the place or occasion to examine the-eredentials 
of a ‘religion of humanity ’ or Evolutionism to furnish such a world-faith. 
It must suffice here to note that, apart from all question of their intrinsic 
truth or falsity, upon pragmatic grounds, our experience of such a humanism 
in the distracted world we know and our study of these examples of such 
a faith do not suggest their suitability for so vast and exigent a purpose. 

Nor is this the occasion to discuss the validity of the Christian alter- 
native for that task or the nature of a ‘ basic’ but catholic Christianity 
which might fulfil it. But, for the Christian who believes, with Professor 
Hocking, that ‘ Christianity is the anticipation of the essence of all reli- 
gion ’ * and whose Christianity, like that of Christ, is concerned with the 
whole world of man, it seems incumbent to place this problem in the 
forefront of his Christian endeavour and to see to it that no Pharisaic 
stumbling-block prevents that consummation. For by that challenge 


our Christianity will be judged. M. Cuantne-PEARCE. 


68 Worship and the Common Life, p. 117. 
& Living Religions and a World Faith. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Deak Siz,—It is with very deep appreciation that I have read your excellent 
article on Spain in The Nineteenth Century for December, and I must say that 
I fully endorse its main conclusion that honest non-intervention in Spain is 
essential for the future. The main difficulty, however, will be how to prevent 
further struggle and bloodshed. It is from this point of view that we feel that 
the influence of the Catalans and Basques, mainly based on their middle 
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classes and their traditions of moderation and balance in politics, will have to 
play an increasingly important part in the future reconstruction of the country. 

I also agree that anything that is to be done in Spain must avoid giving 
the impression of being a mere return to the past. To suggest that the 1931 - 
Republic should be reborn in succession to General Franco’s régime does not 
seem to go beyond a reversal of the result of the Civil War. From what we 
hear about public opinion in Catalonia, the people want to feel that a new 
epoch in the life of the country is to begin. And this ideal of a new Spain must 
in their view be a confederation which, while giving satisfaction to the Catalans, 
Basques and Galicians, and providing a friendly basis for the relationship 
between them and the Castilian Spaniards, could release new forces and ideas 
which would make for the progress of the whole. 


Yours sincerely, J. M Ba ‘ R 


Sr,—I am not concerned with the Draysonian theory as such, but would 
like to point out that many meteorologists would not agree to there being much 
evidence for a general or lasting rise of temperature in the Arctic these latter 
years. Even if it be a fact that the mean winter temperature in Spitzbergen 
has locally risen by as much as 16 degrees in twenty years, there is no ground 
whatever for the conclusion that this is anything more than a temporary 
rise which may have occurred before when the region was unknown and 
unexplored. It should be noted that the distribution of warm and cold 
water and ice around Spitzbergen is such as to render the temperature 
of the region unduly susceptible to variations in the direction of the 
prevailing winds, likely to occur now and then over a number of years. 
There is good reason to think that the run of predominantly mild winters 
which we have experienced in England this century, supposed to be connected 
with the alleged warming up of the Arctic, is now at an end. If Brigadier 
MacLeod and others interested will turn to a paper by Mr. A. J. Drummond } 
entitled ‘Cold Winters at Kew Observatory, 1783-1942’ (published in the 
Quart. Journ. Roy. Met. 8. for January, 1943), they will find that in these 160 
years the coldest run of winters occurred as recently as between 1878 and 1897 
and the warmest between 1909 and 1928. Three such severe winters in succes- 
sion as we had in 1939-40, 1940-1 and 1941-2 were only paralleled in the whole 
160 years by 1878-9, 1879-80 and 1880-1. Again, the winter of 1928-9 was 
extremely rigorous in Northern and Eastern Europe, and the Baltic Ice 
Reports indicate that not for 100 years was there so much ice in that region as 
in February and March, 1929. Very similar conditions appear to have prevailed 
early in 1940, with minimum temperatures 20 to 40 degrees below zero Fahren- 
heit. Such facts do not suggest that intense cold in Europe is becoming pro- 
gressively less common, as it certainly would inevitably be if the Arctic were 


really getting permanently warmer. i 6 Ww ts 
Foreign Secretary and late Vice-President of the 
Royal Meteorological Society. 


Replies to the letter of the Astronomer Royal are held over for the May number. 


ERRATA: The Nineteenth Century and After, March 1945. 

P. 99, line 39, for impression read imprecision. 

P. 105, line 37, for Arciczenski read Arciczewski. 
footnote, for Zeranski read Zaranski. 

for Arciczenski read Arciczewski. 
Ibid., February 1945 

Page 54, lines 2 and 3, for They [the Partisans] occupied Belgrade read They occupied 
Belgrade os after it had been taken by the Russians. (The main German forces had 
left before 
quarter and was destroyed by the Russians.) 


” 





Russians arrived, but a German force made a stand in the south-western ~ 





